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Despite  the  fact  that  leading  edu¬ 
cators  have  long  contended  that 
the  program  of  guidance  services 
follows  the  pupil  from  his  first  school 
registration  to  his  graduation  from  high 
school,  the  provision  for  well-planned 
guidance  programs  in  the  elementary 
school  has  lagged  considerably.  To¬ 
day  there  is  significant  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  which  shows  that  practice  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  catch  up  with  theory.  There 
is  a  movement  to  provide  a  program  of 
guidance  services  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  elementary  school  children. 

The  rapid  growth  of  guidance  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  elementary  school  was  listed 
by  Jones  and  Miller  as  one  of  the  ten 
most  significant  trends  in  pupil  person¬ 
nel  and  guidance  services  during  the 
past  ten  years.(ll)  This  study  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time  a  nation-wide 
picture  of  the  extent  of  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  who  serve  in  elementary  schools. 
Their  report  reveals  that  there  are  some 
711  counselors  who  serve  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  408  of  whom  devote  half 
time  or  more  to  their  professional 
duties.  Two  additional  studies  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  Jones  and  Miller  findings. 
One,  covering  611  elementary  schools 
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in  19  states,  reported  that  34.7  per  cent 
of  the  schools  had  part  or  full  time 
services  of  a  counselor.(l)  A  second, 
covering  354  elementary  schools  in  28 
states,  reported  a  total  of  249  guidance 
workers,  1 1 6  of  whom  were  full  time, 
31  half-time,  and  102  less  than  half- 
time.(18) 

The  recognition  of  the  need  for  and 
the  growth  in  the  provision  for  pupil 
personnel  and  guidance  services  in  the 
elementary  school  shown  by  these 
studies  reflects  the  broadening  concept 
of  guidance  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  half  century.  Although  this 
trend  is  encouraging  it  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  signal  for  complacency. 
There  are  evidences  and  trends  existing 
in  our  society  today  which  point  to  an 
even  greater  need  for  a  more  general 
acceptance  of  guidance  services  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  discussion  to  explore  these  forces 
in  order  to  reafiirm  the  need  for  ex¬ 
panding  the  provision  for  guidance 
services  to  young  children. 

Forces  in  a  Dynamic  Modern  Society 

We  live  in  a  world  vastly  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  that  of  our  forefathers. 
This  is  a  period  of  rapid  social  change 
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and  state  of  national  and  world  uncer¬ 
tainty.  We  are  more  than  ever  aware 
of  the  disrupting  influences  which  local, 
state,  national,  and  world  conditions 
have  upon  parents  and  their  children. 
Day  by  day  problems  of  growing  up  are 
intensified  by  the  tension  which  char¬ 
acterizes  our  daily  environments.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  here 
all  of  these  disturbing  factors,  but  for 
purposes  of  illustration  and  emphasis 
we  will  discuss  four  which  show  poign¬ 
antly  that  parents  and  their  children  do 
have  more  problems  to  cope  with  than 
tljcy  had  in  years  gone  by.  This  points 
up  the  need  for  planned  guidance 
services  for  >oung  children  which  will 
recognize  their  problems  sooner  and 
take  steps  to  handle  them. 

Demands  of  Society  —  Miraculous 
discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences  pour 
forth  so  fast  that  they  seem  to  stumble 
■over  each  other.  With  them  come  new 
ways  of  living,  working,  and  communi¬ 
cating  among  humans.  The  pace  of 
living  is  rapid,  highly  complicated,  and 
extremely  competitive,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  achievement  of  success.  Drive 
and  search  for  it  at  any  cost  becomes 
foremost.  Unfortunately,  money  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  drive  for  power  be¬ 
come  the  instruments  for  achieving 
success.  This  warped  concept  insists 
upon  success  in  spite  of  the  individual’s 
real  endowment.  There  is  a  failure  to 
realize  that  not  all  people  possess  the 
same  qualities  for  achieving  success  and 
that  only  a  few  can  reach  the  top  w'hile 
others  are  pushed  aside.  Many  of  these 
individuals  refuse  to  accept  their  places 
and  try  over  and  over  again  to  better 
themselves.  New  frustrations  arise  and 
they  become  resentful  and  hostile,  and 
may  even  resort  to  unlaw'ful  ways  of 
beha\ing. 

Mobility'  of  the  Population  —  Dur- 
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ing  the  past  tw'enty-five  years  there  has 
been  a  shift  from  rural  to  urban  modes 
of  living.  Approximately  three-fourths 
of  American  children  live  in  urban 
areas.  A  more  recent  population  trend 
has  been  from  centers  of  urban  areas 
to  urban  suburbs.  In  addition,  there 
has  been  a  general  shift  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  from  middle-west  to  west,  from 
northeastern  seaboard  to  southern  mid¬ 
dle  seaboard,  from  south  to  easterif 
industrial  centers,  and  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

Today’s  families  are  on  the  move 
more  than  families  used  to  be.  During 
W’orld  War  II  wives  with  children  fol- 
low’ed  their  husbands  from  one  military 
camp  to  another  while  they  were 
stationed  in  this  country.  In  such  in¬ 
stances  it  was  difficult  for  children  to 
establish  a  feeling  of  belongingness  to 
home,  friends,  neighborhood,  and 
school.  The  Korean  police  actions  and 
the  threat  of  World  War  III  have  sent 
fathers  into  the  armed  services  and  their 
children  are  being  deprived  of  a  father 
when  it  is  most  important.  The  evils 
of  Momism — the  identification  of  boys 
with  their  mothers  rather  than  their 
fathers — have  taken  their  toll  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  adjustment  problems.  Oc¬ 
cupational  nomadism  is  on  the  increase. 
Workers  migrate  with  their  families 
from  one  place  to  another  and  settle 
temporarily  whenever  they  can  find 
employment.  Frequent  moving  de¬ 
prives  children  of  that  feeling  of  stabili¬ 
ty  which  comes  when  roots  can  grow  in 
one  place. 

Changes  in  Family  and  Home  Life. 
—  Industrialization,  world  tension,  and 
mobility  of  the  population  are  in  part 
responsible  for  disrupting  influences  in 
family  and  home  life.  Boom  town  com¬ 
munities  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country'  and  cities  have  grown  bigger 
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and  bigger.  Overcrowding  has  been 
the  result.  This,  in  turn,  creates  con¬ 
ditions  which  invariably  add  to  the 
child’s  problems  of  adapting  to  his  en¬ 
vironments.  In  many  areas  there  is  a 
lack  of  suitable  living  quarters,  sanita¬ 
tion  facilities,  police  protection,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  educational  facilities.  Crowd¬ 
ing  in  industrial  neighborhoods  tends 
to  destroy  a  child’s  sense  of  individual¬ 
ity  and  to  lessen  self-sufficiency.  Chil¬ 
dren  become  uncomfortable  and  ill  at 
ease  when  people  are  not  about.  There¬ 
fore  they  seek  places  where  there  are 
crowds — movies,  drugstores,  pool  halls, 
et  cetera.  These  environments  often 
have  an  unwholesome  influence. 

Lack  of  housing  leads  to  overcrowd¬ 
ed  living  conditions.  Homes  have 
grown  smaller  and  smaller  and  the 
number  of  children  in  a  family  has  in¬ 
creased.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is  frustration  of  children’s  trust  and  re¬ 
spect  for  other  people — especially  the 
mother  and  father.  Lazy  habits  of 
dress  and  sexual  activities  are  apt  to 
lead  to  disillusionment  about  sex.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  privacy  in  the  home 
children  view  openly  sexual  activities. 
Without  privacy  children  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  develop  self-concepts  and  self- 
respect  and  their  values  become  warped. 
All  the  child  does  day  and  night  is  in 
full  view  of  everyone  in  the  family. 
Irritability,  touchiness,  tension,  and  ad¬ 
justment  problems  inevitably  follow. 

The  rising  standard  of  living  and 
soaring  prices  have  also  added  to  the 
confusion.  Fathers  often  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  considerable  distances  from 
home  and  spend  less  time  with  children 
when  they  need  him  most.  Mothers 
work  to  help  support  the  family  or  to 
increase  the  family  income  and  improve 
the  socio-economic  status.  While 
mothers  are  at  work  children  are  often 


not  in  competent  hands.  They  are 
parked  with  friends  and  relatives  or 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Working 
parents  become  too  busy  and  are  too 
tired  to  play  with  their  children,  to  do 
interesting  things  with  them,  or  to  give 
them  the  counseling  they  desire.  The 
stress  and  strain  of  making  a  living 
affects  the  adjustment  of  parents  and 
creates  an  unfavorable  pattern  of  family 
attitude  and  atmosphere.  Parents  be¬ 
come  emotional  and  highstrung,  and 
discipline  is  either  erratic  or  too  strict. 
Overburdened,  inadequate,  and  reject¬ 
ing  mothers  often  develop  strong  anxi¬ 
ety  feelings.  Lack  of  communication 
and  reduced  intimacy  between  members 
of  the  family  lead  to  rejection  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  children.  'This  pattern 
of  inconsistency  and  show  of  emotion 
frightens  and  confuses  the  child.  As 
a  result,  he  becomes  tense  and  filled 
with  anxiety,  and  aggressive,  anti¬ 
authoritarian,  anti-social  behavior  re¬ 
sults.  We  may  have  a  school  learning 
and  behavior  problem,  and  even  a  bud¬ 
ding  delinquent  on  our  hands.  Emo¬ 
tional  tension  in  the  family  often  leads 
to  broken  homes.  It  is  significant  that 
a  large  share  of  children  with  problems 
come  from  broken  homes  or  those  ren¬ 
dered  incomplete  by  absence  of  mother 
or  father. 

Conflicting  Social  Values.  —  The 
American  scene  is  dominated  by  differ¬ 
ent,  frequently  contradictory  cultures, 
each  with  its  particular  customs  and 
mores.  One  extreme  is  unethical — the 
other  is  puritanical.  In  the  center 
there  is  confusion  and  conflict.  Goals 
and  practices  are  not  clear.  In  this 
lack  of  harmony  it  is  difficult  to  know 
which  path  to  follow. 

Mothers  are  confused  by  the  wide 
variety  of  methods  advocated  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  children.  They  become  over- 
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anxious  about  their  child’s  growth  and 
development.  They  worry  about  wheth¬ 
er  their  child  conforms  to  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  norm  in  physical-mental- 
emotional-social  ^owth.  Some  mothers 
obsessively  count  calories,  check  the 
number  of  stools,  et  cetera. 

The  Rapidly  Accelerating  Trend 
Toward  Maladjustment 

The  Extent  of  Maladjustment.  — 
Most  children  adapt  themselves  and 
learn  well  in  school.  For  reasons  that 
are  self-evident,  however,  there  is  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
adjustment  problems  and  serious  cases 
of  maladjustment  which  come  to  the 
attention  of  school  personnel.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  between  ten  and 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  public  elementary  schools  represent 
some  kind  of  educational  problem.C9) 
These  range  from  severely  disturbed 
children  with  emotional  and  behavior 
problems,  to  children  with  intellectual 
handicaps  and  learning  difficulties. 
One  in  twenty-  does  not  adapt  or  learn 
successfully  in  school.  These  children 
with  adjustment  problems  need  help. 
The  measures  taken  may  vary  from  the 
survey  of  their  specific  needs,  strengths, 
and  limitations  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  adjustment  of  personal  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  classroom  and,  perhaps, 
supportive  therapy  by  the  guidance 
specialist. 

Among  the  elementary  pupils  who 
have  adjustment  problems,  many  are  so 
severely  disturbed  that  they  need  more 
specialized  study  and  treatment  than 
the  school  can  provide.  The  Mid- 
Century  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  (1950)  stated  that 
one-fourth  of  all  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  need  some  kind  of  special  treat¬ 


ment  for  social-emotional  adjustment. 
Although  it  is  impractical  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  personnel  to  provide  complete 
therapy  for  these  children,  they  can 
make  the  necessary  preliminary  study. 

The  Rise  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
—  Juvenile  delinquency  is  rising  sharp¬ 
ly.  Last  year  about  one  million  chil¬ 
dren  under  18  in  this  country  were 
involved  with  the  police  because  of 
misbehavior.(6)  About  one-third  of 
those  apprehended  came  before  the 
juvenile  courts.  What  is  even  more 
shocking,  however,  are  the  large  num¬ 
bers  who  are  never  apprehended.  Al¬ 
though  most  delinquents  do  not  have 
their  first  brush  with  the  law  until  their 
early  teens,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  the  symptoms  of  their  lack 
of  adjustment  were  functioning  and  ob¬ 
servable  during  their  attendance  in  the 
elementary  school.  Sheldon  and  Elea¬ 
nor  Glueck  found  in  their  study  that 
nearly  half  of  the  delinquents  clearly 
indicated  their  maladjustment  before 
they  were  8  years  of  age  by  stealing, 
playing  truant,  running  away,  and  des¬ 
troying  property.(8)  It  is  also  signi¬ 
ficant  for  our  discussion  that  most  del¬ 
inquents  are  “school  misfits.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  of  187  boys  studied  at  New 
York  State’s  Randalls  Island  Reforma¬ 
tory,  not  one  could  read  at  his  mental 
ability  level,  and  90  per  cent  had  failed 
in  school.(14)  Cantarow  found  that 
two-thirds  of  the  347  cases  at  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Pennsylvania,  Juvenile 
Court,  had  misbehaved  at  school,  played 
truant,  or  disliked  school.Cl4) 

The  delinquency  problem  has  to  be 
attacked  at  its  source  by  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  working  together.  The  schools 
alone  cannot  change  slum  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  unfavorable  home  life.  They 
can  help  to  prevent  delinquency  by 
identifying  boys  and  girls  with  predel- 
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inquent  tendencies  and  guiding  them 
to  use  adjustive  ways  of  solving  their 
problems.  Through  a  program  of  guid¬ 
ance  services  the  elementary  school  can 
take  steps  to  help  prevent  delinquency 
through :  ( 1 )  understanding  dehnquen- 
cy,  (2)  identifying  early  symptoms  of 
anti-social  behavior,  (3)  adjusting  the 
school  program  to  the  child,  and  (4) 
helping  parents  to  improve  family  life 
and  attitudes. 

Mounting  Enrollments  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

Some  26  million  children  are  pres¬ 
ently  enrolled  in  public  elementary 
schools.  The  schools  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  meeting  this  staggering 
load  because  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  birth  rate  during  World  War  II 
and  the  continued  upward  trend  since 
that  time.  Unfortunately,  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  become  even  worse.  Reliable 
estimates  indicate  that  the  full  extent 
of  the  large  numbers  of  births  between 
1942  and  1953  will  not  be  felt  in  the 
elementary  schools  until  1958.  If  the 
present  birth  rate  continues  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  30,000,000  pupils  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  by  1978.(5) 

Both  the  present  and  future  enroll¬ 
ment  pose  serious  problems  for  the 
schools.  One  of  these  is  the  basic  mat¬ 
ter  of  school  housing.  This  problem 
has  not  been  met  and  schools  are  dan¬ 
gerously  overcrowded.  Classrooms  are 
bulging  and  class  size  has  grown  too 
large  for  effective  instruction.  Schools 
have  resorted  to  the  use  of  temporary, 
ill-equipped  facilities  and  half-day  ses¬ 
sions.  In  September,  1954,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  600,000  children  in  the 
United  States  were  attending  half-day 
sessions.C5) 

Another  result  of  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  is  a  serious  shortage  of  adequate¬ 


ly  trained  teachers.  Forty-six  of  the 
forty-eight  states  report  they  cannot  get 
enough  competent  elementary  teachers. 
To  meet  this  shortage  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  employ  inexperienced  and  par¬ 
tially  or  completely  uncertified  teachers. 
In  September,  1954,  more  substandard 
or  emergency  teachers  were  employed 
than  ever  before — 72,000,  as  compar¬ 
ed  to  70,000  in  1953.(5) 

Under  these  conditions  some  4,000, 
000  children  today  are  not  getting  the 
maximum  benefit  from  their  days  in 
the  elementary  school.  These  children 
are  not  being  exposed  to  the  kinds  of 
facilities,  the  quality  of  instruction,  and 
the  individual  attention  we  recognize  as 
being  essential  to  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  happy  adult  personalities. 

Inadequate  Application  of  Knowledge 
From  Related  Disciplines 

The  implications  which  the  work  of 
specialists  in  the  field  of  psychology, 
psychiatry,  sociology,  and  mental  hy¬ 
giene  have  for  elementary'  guidance  are 
inescapable.  Yet,  in  their  actual  prac¬ 
tice  with  children,  educators  across  the 
country  neglect  to  use  this  valuable 
source  material  as  effectively  as  they 
should. 

The  knowledge  of  skills  and  insights 
of  these  disciplines  point  up  the  need 
for  providing  guidance  services  for 
children  in  the  first  six  grades.  We 
will  discuss  briefly  some  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge. 

All  Children  Have  Problems.  — 
Every  child  has  major  problems  as  he 
matures,  but  fortunately  most  children 
are  able  to  solve  their  problems  without 
the  aid  of  clinical  specialists.  In  meet¬ 
ing  their  everyday  problems,  however, 
children  need  the  help  of  understand¬ 
ing  adults.  The  problems  which  loom 
so  enormous  to  them  often  never  get 
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a  hearing  from  the  teacher  or  parent. 
The  failure  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  problems  and  the  failure  to  provide 
help  in  their  solution  often  plants  the 
seeds  of  maladjustment.  Therefore, 
children  need  guidance  to  help  them 
over  the  mental  and  emotional  hump 
of  growing  up.  Parents  need  educa¬ 
tion  in  child  rearing,  and  teachers  need 
training  .to  become  patient  and  under¬ 
standing  of  individual  needs  and  to 
know  that  the  development  of  healthy 
personalities  is  a  slow  process. 

Developmental  Guidance  is  Impor¬ 
tant.  —  In  a  traditional  school  it  is 
believed  that  the  pupils  bring  their 
minds  to  school  to  be  trained.  The 
sole  purpose  is  the  mastery  of  subject 
matter.  Pupils  have  little  to  say  about 
classroom  activities  and  the  teacher’s 
attitude  toward  her  pupils  is  formal  and 
rigid.  The  children  are  expected  to  be 
quiet,  to  respond  i  'most  automatically, 
and  to  refrain  from  wiggling  or  whim¬ 
pering.  The  child’s  need  to  learn  to 
read,  write,  master  arithmetic,  spell, 
converse,  and  discuss  are  clearly  recog¬ 
nized,  but  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  development  of  his  normal  physical 
behavior,  personality,  and  social  graces. 

Specialists  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
the  functioning  of  human  behavior.  A 
child  goes  through  a  process  of  physical- 
-emotional-mental  growth  during  which 
he  learns  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
adjustment  for  him.  The  struggle  to 
achieve  this  aim  persists  throughout  his 
hfe  and  thus  is  a  continuous  process 
highlighted  by  certain  times  of  crisis 
when  problems  are  confronted  and 
solved.  Such  crisis  can  be  linked  to 
the  child’s  biological  developments  and 
to  the  stresses  and  strains  he  experi¬ 
ences  throughout  infancy,  childhood, 
and  adolescence.  We  are  not  positive 
what  age  is  the  most  difficult  one,  but 


we  can  say  that  experiences  in  child¬ 
hood  are  the  most  important  ones  for 
healthy  development.  These  basic 
truths  are  often  overlooked  in  planning 
the  elementary  school  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

Psychologists  recognize  that  children 
have  basic  needs  in  several  areas  which 
have  to  be  met  for  optimal  p^ersonahty 
growth  and  development.  There  are 
needs  to  be  met  in  the  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  social  areas  as  well  as  in 
the  intellectual.  We  know  that  a  great 
many  things  take  place  in  the  classroom 
besides  intellectual  matters.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  lifetime  social  attitudes  and 
ways  of  behaving  are  learned.  It  is 
important  to  learn  the  three  R’s,  but 
we  need  to  sp)end  time  stressing  learn¬ 
ing  the  fourth  R — relationship;  that  is, 
emotional  relationship.(3)  There  is 
need  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  the 
school  as  a  social  vacuum  where  chil¬ 
dren  automatically  shed  their  individual 
needs,  ambitions,  and  conflicts  to  as¬ 
sume  the  stereotv'pjed  role  of  learner. 
Children  bring  their  insecurities  and 
other  emotional  problems  into  the  class¬ 
room.  It  is  also  true  that  adults  can¬ 
not  automatically  shed  their  particular 
needs  and  uncertainties  and  assume  the 
stereotype  of  teacher.  Consideration  of 
these  facts  is  imp)erative  because  of  the 
far-reaching  effect  they  have  upwn  the 
kind  of  learning  and  teaching  which 
results. 

The  Mid-Century  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Children  and  Youth  agreed 
that  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
elementary  school  should  be  to  further 
the  all-round  development  of  a  healthy 
pversonality  in  every  child.  Sp)ecialists 
agree  then  that  optimal  adjustment  of 
the  whole  child  requires  consideration 
of  these  dynamic  f  actors  along  with  the 
intellectual.  One  proof  of  this  is  found 
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in  the  generally  accepted  fact  that  voca¬ 
tional  maladjustment  results  because  of 
unsatisfactory  personal,  emotional,  and 
social  factors.  This  emphasizes  the 
neglect  of  the  dynamic  factors  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  points  up  the  need  for 
specialists  who  can  help  provide  the 
service  necessary  to  fill  this  obvious  gap 
in  the  elementary  school  program. 

A  well-planned  program  of  guidance 
services  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  reah- 
zation  of  this  aim.  Stress  in  guidance 
is  placed  upon  all  phases  of  the  child’s 
personality  growth  and  development, 
thus  emphasizing  a  positive  and  preven¬ 
tive  approach  to  the  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  children.  The  program  should 
be  predicated  upon  the  belief  that  the 
task  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  teach 
subjects  but  to  teach  children — to  teach 
children  in  such  a  way  that  they  have 
a  feeling  of  achievement  so  that  their 
school  attendance  can  be  happy.  Al¬ 
though  this  seems  self-evident,  many 
elementary'  school  administrators  seem 
more  concerned  about  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  than  about  the  children. 

Developmental  guidance  implies  ed¬ 
ucation  based  upon  the  interests,  needs, 
and  abilities  of  the  children  it  serves. 
First  priority  is  given  to  the  discovery 
of  these  patterns  in  each  child.  InteUi- 
gence  testing  is  essential  but  more  stress 
than  has  been  given  heretofore  needs 
to  be  placed  upon  children’s  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  emotions.  Children  need 
to  be  tested  periodically  with  regard  to 
their  interests  and  encouraged  in  them. 
Once  these  interests,  capabilities,  and 
needs  have  been  identified,  the  curri¬ 
culum  can  be  built  around  them. 
Teachers  can  provide  opportunities  for 
developing  initiative  and  creativity  and 
set  up  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
discovery  and  development  of  all  kinds 
of  abilities  and  talents.  This  recogni¬ 


tion  of  the  individual  as  a  person  builds 
better  understanding  of  each  child  and 
enables  teachers  and  parents  to  get  a 
long  range  view  of  the  child’s  growth 
and  development.  In  this  way  the  child 
will  become  a  mature,  happy  adult. 

'The  developmental  approach  in  guid¬ 
ance  is  in  contrast  with  “crisis”  guid¬ 
ance  which  is  predicted  in  terms  of 
emergencies.  When  a  child  fails  to 
progress  academically,  when  a  child  is 
truant,  when  a  child  is  a  behavior  prob¬ 
lem,  et  cetera,  guidance  personnel  are 
expected  to  act  immediately  and  come 
up  with  sure-fire  remedies  that  will 
solve  the  problem  or  clear  up  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  should  be  emphasized  here 
that  the  guidance  counselor  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  maturation  of  the 
child’s  learning  abihty,  but  does  not 
take  over  the  functions  of  the  teacher. 
'The  counselor  is  also  concerned  with 
the  child’s  physical -social -emotional 
growth,  but  he  does  not  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  medical  doctor,  psycol- 
ogist,  or  psychiatrist.  The  counselor  is 
needed  as  a  resource  person  because  he 
is  familiar  with  the  work  of  all  these 
specialists  and  can  integrate  into  the 
total  educational  program  the  values 
each  of  these  specialists  has  to  offer. 

Prevention  of  Maladjustment.  — 
It  is  a  generally  accepted  psychological 
truth  that  harmful  habits  of  adjustment 
acquired  at  an  early  age  are  extremely 
difficult  to  change  and  often  are  the 
basis  for  more  serious  maladjustment. 
'Therefore,  early  prevention  of  malad¬ 
justment  is  more  important  than  later 
efforts  at  change.  This  implies  early 
detection  of  symptoms  of  non-adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  provision  for  the  appro¬ 
priate  treatment.  The  first  step  in 
helping  a  child  change  non-adjustive 
behavior  is  to  understand  his  motiva¬ 
tions  as  fully  as  possible.  We  therefore 
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have  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
causes  of  deviating  behavior  and  then 
eliminate  or  alleviate  these  causative 
factors.  By  dealing  with  the  relatively 
simple  problems  promptly  and  construc¬ 
tively,  serious  maladjustment  can  be 
prevented  and  the  need  for  clinical 
services  reduced.  The  need  for  pre¬ 
vention  through  early  discovery  and 
treatment  of  adjustment  problems  was 
emphasized  at  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  for  Children  and 
Youth. 

The  majority  of  children  are  born 
emotionally-physically-mentally  normal 
and  healthy.  Some  few  children  are 
relatively  handicapped  in  one  or  more 
of  these  areas.  One  educational  aim 
should  be  to  strive  to  protect  these 
normally  healthy  children  from  physi¬ 
cal  or  psychological  damage  by  their 
environments,  thereby  preventing  severe 
cases  of  maladjustment  from  becoming 
too  numerous.  Guidance  with  childreij 
can  be  more  effective  in  the  elementary 
school  than  at  any  other  educational 
level.  Human  behavior  specialists  are 
convinced  that  emotional  problems  are 
more  amenable  to  treatment  during 
these  years.  This  is  true  because  the 
feelings  of  the  child  are  close  to  the 
surface  and  are  readily  expressed.  We 
also  know  that  habitual  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  and  would-be  lifelong  attitudes 
are  in  the  formative  stages  during  the 
^  years  from  6  to  12.  With  the  proper 
assistance,  positive  and  preventive  steps 
can  be  initiated  which  will  do  much 
to  forestall  the  necessity  for  having  to 
work  with  serious  adjustment  problems 
at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels.  Counselors  at  these  levels  know 
that  learning,  emotional,  behavior,  and 
personalia’  problems  do  not  wait  until 
junior  high  school  to  develop.  These 
specialists  believe  that  elementary  school 


counselors  are  needed  to  assist  in  the 
recognition  of  symptoms  of  adjustment 
problems  and  to  work  with  the  child, 
teacher,  and  his  parents  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  difficulties. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  services 
provided  by  the  elementary  school  need 
to  be  expanded.  Besides  its  education¬ 
al  aim  the  school  needs  to  function  as 
an  agency  for  prevention  of  mental  mal¬ 
adjustment.  Development  of  all-round 
healthy  children  cannot  be  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
Counselors  are  needed  to  help  teachers 
become  aware  of  the  emotional  difficul¬ 
ties  in  children  because  only  they  can 
prevent  them  from  developing  further. 
We  know  that  great  troubles  arise  from 
small  ones.  We  also  know  that  the 
more  promptly  mental  difficulties  or 
anti-social  symptoms  can  be  discovered 
the  better  is  our  possibility  of  counter¬ 
acting  them.  W'e  need,  therefore,  to 
give  teachers  and  parents  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  whereby  preventive  rather  than 
rehabilitati\'e  or  reformative  measures 
can  be  taken.  With  such  a  preventive 
program  we  are  able  to  detect  at  an 
early  stage  the  individual  who  later  on 
becomes  a  delinquent  or  criminal.  The 
most  effective  approach  to  the  needs  of 
children  is  for  the  guidance  specialist 
to  work  with  teachers  and  parents  to 
help  them  understand  the  psychological 
needs  and  problems  of  children.  There¬ 
fore,  it  should  be  fully  agreed  that 
counselors  be  given  time  for  this  job 
rather  than  spend  full  time  giving  tests 
and  working  with  problem  children. 

Children  Vary  in  Their  Abilities  — 
Psychologists  have  found  that  children 
are  different  and  that  they  mature  at 
their  own  unique  rates  of  speed.  The 
idea  of  individual  differences  precludes 
that  there  is  a  pattern  of  adjustment 
that  is  normal  for  each  child  within  the 
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framework  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives.  Traditionally,  the  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  realized  by  strict  discipline, 
by  excessive  homework,  and  by  requir¬ 
ing  all  children  to  maintain  the  same 
arbitrary  standards.  This  was  mass 
attempt  to  mold  children  into  the  same 
formula. 

Recognizing  individual  differences 
makes  the  matter  of  readiness  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  expectation  level  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  Although  most  children  are 
ready  to  read  in  the  first  grade,  we  may 
find  some  who  are  not  ready  until 
second,  or  even  third  grade.  Many  of 
the  expectations  we  have  of  children 
seem  unreasonable  to  them.  In  some 
instances  levels  of  expectations  are  un¬ 
realistic.  If  a  child  comes  to  school 
lacking  the  experiences  which  prepare 
him  for  reading  readiness,  the  teacher 
adds  to  the  pressure  when  she  displays 
impatience  with  his  progress,  or  when 
she  presents  tasks  for  which  he  is  not 
ready. 

It  is  inescapable  that  schools  take  in¬ 
dividual  differences  into  consideration. 
Because  of  large  classes  differentiation 
is  a  difficult  task,  but  it  can  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  providing  guidance  specialists 
on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore.  These 
specialists  are  needed  to  assist  in  the 
identification  of  slowly  maturing  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  help  teachers  set  up 
standards  of  attainment  for  each  child 
in  terms  of  his  needs,  aptitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  abilities  with  the  primary  em¬ 
phasis  upon  total  personality  develop¬ 
ment.  The  counselor  can  aid  the 
teacher  by  helping  her  point  out  to  the 
child  that  he  should  try  to  achieve 
realistic  goals  within  his  reach,  simul¬ 
taneously  letting  the  child  know  that 
he  will  have  to  postpone  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  some  of  his  goals,  else  he  will 
feel  dissatisfied  and  frustrated.  The 


child  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  all  {>eople  have  limitations  and  that 
accepting  them  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  failed.  Only  by  learning  to  accept 
his  own  limitations  and  those  of  his 
environment  will  the  child  be  able  to 
adjust  adequately.  When  a  child  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  his  limitations,  he  can 
better  adapt  himself  to  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  the  limitations  of  others. 
The  counselor  can  also  help  the  teacher 
understand  what  kind  of  pressures  each 
child  can  stand  and  from  which  he  can 
profit  most.  This  is  essential  because 
in  general  a  person’s  ability  to  adjust 
depends  upon  how  able  he  is  to  endure 
frustrations.  Each  person  has  a  certain 
level  of  frustration  which  by  and  large 
is  determined  by  his  experiences  in  his 
home.  When  an  easily  frustrated  child 
is  put  under  too  much  pressure  in  the 
classroom,  he  will  react  in  a  negative 
way — in  contrast  to  the  pupil  with  a 
high  frustration  level  who  will  gain  by 
being  challenged. 

Influence  of  the  Home  Environment. 
—  Mental  malajustment  and  delin¬ 
quent  behavior  is  the  consequence  of 
what  an  individual  feels  and  sometimes 
thinks  and  the  way  he  acts  because  of 
his  personality  make-up.  His  individ¬ 
uality  is  molded  through  his  several 
environments,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  home.  What  basically 
stimulates  us  in  our  life  are  the  experi¬ 
ences  we  have  in  our  infancy  and 
childhood — in  our  family  and  in  our 
community.  No  one  is  born  bad  or 
maladjusted — he  gets  that  way  when 
put  in  touch  with  his  environments.  It 
is  not  enough  to  respect  the  child  as 
an  individual,  but  we  must  know  him 
as  a  person  and  understand  him  in 
terms  of  himself  and  in  the  ties  he  knits 
with  his  family,  community,  and  so¬ 
ciety. 
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Early  emotional  attachments  to 
mother,  father,  and  sibhngs  provide  the 
basis  for  later  relations  with  peers, 
teachers,  principals,  and  other  author¬ 
ity  figures.  When  early  family  attach¬ 
ments  have  gone  smoothly  and  have 
provided  security  for  the  young  child, 
he  has  a  good  start  toward  making  social 
adjustments  outside  the  home.  When 
he  has  not  been  so  secure,  serious  prob¬ 
lems  may  arise.  You  may  have  chil¬ 
dren  who  become  overly  dependent 
upon  teachers  for  love  and  approval,  or 
chng  to  the  mother,  or  to  another  child. 

Some  parental  attitudes  have  a  des¬ 
tructive  influence  on  the  child  and 
sometimes  tear  down  what  the  school 
tries  to  do.  Although  teachers  cannot 
hope  to  change  deep-seated  attitudes 
and  the  personality  structure  of  the 
parents,  they  can  aid  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  parents  who  need  the  help  of 
social  workers  or  psychotherapists.  The 
old  idea  that  the  home  is  where  you 
live  and  the  school  is  where  you  learn 
must  give  way  to  the  building  of  a  kin¬ 
ship  between  parents  and  teachers  who 
are  jointly  charged  with  the  education 
and  well-being  of  children. 

It  takes  both  the  home  and  the 
school  to  insure  a  well-balanced  per¬ 
sonality.  Guidance  personnel  are  need¬ 
ed  as  specialists  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  consultants  to  teachers  and  parents. 
Counselors  can  help  teachers  help  par¬ 
ents  change  their  faulty  attitudes  and 
provide  a  favorable  environment  of  atti¬ 
tudes  which  will  help  the  child  achieve 
a  sense  of  well-being  and  happiness. 

Inadequacy  of  Present  Services 
To  Pupils 

Many  elementary'  schools  today  fail 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  Re¬ 
cently  a  panel  of  six  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  New  York  City,  discussing  the 


subject  “Is  Today’s  Education  Meeting 
the  Needs  of  Youth?”  generally  agreed 
that  the  principal  deficiency  was  the 
lack  of  guidance  services  at  crucial 
points  in  the  fives  of  boys  and  girls. 
The  failure  of  the  public  schools  to 
provide  the  necessary  services  in  the 
form  of  non-teaching  specialists  is  in 
part  directly  responsible  for  the  stag¬ 
geringly  large  numbers  of  seriously 
maladjusted  children.  A  vast  number 
of  the  twenty-six  million  children  at¬ 
tending  elementary  schools  receive  an 
educational  diet  below  the  subsistence 
level.  Children  at  both  extremes  of 
the  normal  intelligence  distribution  go 
unidentified  and  therefore  are  neglect¬ 
ed.  These  are  usually  referred  to  as 
"exceptional  children.” 

Gifted  Children.  —  Specialists  tell 
us  that  one-half  of  our  gifted  children 
are  not  recognized  as  gifted  by  parents 
and  teachers.(  1 5)  In  general,  these 
are  children  whose  IQ’s  are  above  125, 
and  who  achieve  18  months  beyond 
grade  level  placements,  and  who  dis¬ 
play  exceptional  talents  in  music,  art, 
mechanics,  et  cetera.  Even  among  the 
gifted  whose  abilities  are  recognized, 
less  than  three-quarters  develop  their 
abilities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
mental  health  of  the  gifted  needs  to  be 
guarded,  especially  in  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  during  the  period  from  6 
to  1 2  that  they  face  their  most  difficult 
problems  of  personal-social  adjustment. 
Gifted  children  often  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  parental  pressure  or  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Even  though  gifted  children 
have  better  than  average  ability  for  un¬ 
derstanding  and  solving  their  own  prob¬ 
lems,  they  often  need  the  special  help 
which  adults  can  provide  through  coun¬ 
seling.  The  studies  made  by  Terman 
point  out  that  the  exceptionally  bright 
child  who  is  kept  with  his  age  group 
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finds  little  to  challenge  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  all  too  often  develops  habits 
of  laziness  that  later  wreck  his  college 
career.  Terman  stresses  the  fact  that 
we  need  to  adopt  educational  methods 
which  will  challenge  the  gifted,  and 
that  this  can  be  done  only  through  early 
identification,  using  the  appropriate 
tests  and  careful  observation.C19) 

Guidance  personnel  are  needed  (1) 
to  aid  in  the  early  identification  of 
talented  boys  and  girls,  (2)  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  providing  for  their  needs, 
(3)  to  help  parents  understand  their 
gifted  children  and  thereby  alleviate 
their  problems,  should  they  become 
emotionally  disturbed. 

Intellectually  Handicapped.  —  An¬ 
other  vast  group  of  children  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  normal  intelligence 
distribution  are  tragically  neglected  in 
our  educational  scheme.  These  are  the 
intellectually  handicapped.  There  are 
some  700,000  children  now  enrolled  in 
our  schools  who  are  so  limited  mentally 
that  they  are  considered  mentally  re- 
tarded.(4)  These  children  have  IQ’s 
roughly  between  35  and  75  or  80.  It 
is  estimated  that  only  fifteen  per  cent 
of  this  group  are  identified  and  enrolled 
in  special  classes  or  centers  where  they 
can  receive  the  special  help  they 
need. (4)  These  handicapped  children 
should  be  identified  early  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  so  that  subject  matter 
and  teaching  methods  can  be  adjusted 
to  their  learning  abihties.  Failure  to 
discover  these  children  at  this  early  age 
level  results  in  increasing  numbers  of 
school  failures,  truants,  emotional  and 
behavior  problems,  and  delinquents  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Educators  are  faced  with  increasing¬ 
ly  large  numbers  of  sloiv  learners. 
Roughly,  these  pupils  have  IQ’s  ranging 
from  75  or  80  to  89,  and  by  the  time 


they  enter  seventh  grade  are  at  least 
three  years  retarded  in  achievement. 
Although  these  pupils  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  make  much  progress  academically, 
they  are  still  forced  in  some  schools  to 
sit  in  classes  from  which  they  can  get 
httle.  The  slow  learner  can,  however, 
master  the  civic,  special,  and  vocational 
skills  he  needs  for  a  personally  produc¬ 
tive  fife.  Counselors  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  help  identify  slow  learners.  It 
is  essential  to  make  sure  that  the  pupil’s 
poor  academic  progress  is  due  to  limit¬ 
ed  learning  abifity  rather  than  to  an 
emotional  disturbance,  poor  health,  or 
some  other  problem  which  could  be 
overcome  by  remedial  instruction  or 
treatment. 

Educationally  Retarded.  —  The  edu¬ 
cationally  retarded  are  also  neglected. 
These  are  children  who  are  18  months 
below  chronological  age  level  in  aca¬ 
demic  achievement.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  have  reading  difficulties  which 
become  seriously  handicapping  when 
the  child  enters  junior  high  school 
where  reading  and  the  language  arts 
skills  are  indispensable  tools  for  ade¬ 
quate  learning.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  the  sixth  grade  only  about  70 
per  cent  of  school  children  have  learned 
to  read  even  moderately  well.  A  junior 
high  school  counselor  stated  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  worries  elementary  teachers 
and  counselors  most:  “Practically  every 
youngster  who  walks  into  my  office  with 
an  educational  problem  has  trouble  with 
reading.”(12)  Guidance  counselors 
are  needed  (1)  to  assist  teachers  in 
interpreting  survey  reading  tests,  (2) 
to  work  with  difficult  reading  cases  that 
involve  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
problems,  (3)  to  help  prepare  referrals 
of  the  more  difficult  cases  to  reading 
specialists,  psychologists,  physicians,  or 
psychiatric  clinics. 
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Drop-Outs.  —  The  high  school  drop¬ 
out  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  serious  school  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  estimated  that  650,000 
children  dropped  out  of  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  the  1953  aca¬ 
demic  year.(lO)  Although  one  out  of 
four  drop-outs  leave  school  in  the  9th 
grade,  it  is  a  continuing  problem  in  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades.  Most 
drop-outs  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
elementary'  school  where  these  pupils 
did  not  make  the  proper  adjustment. 
Their  adjustment  problems  stemmed 
from  many  factors,  including  non¬ 
recognition  of  “problem  pupils,”  over¬ 
crowded  classrooms,  lack  of  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectually  handicapped, 
failure  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  “slow 
learners,”  ct  cetera.(  13)  As  these 
pupils  progress  through  school  without 
their  basic  needs  being  met,  their  de¬ 
ficiencies  become  more  pronounced. 
The  end  result  is  usually  their  being 
unable  to  adjust  educationally-emotion- 
ally-socially  to  the  junior  high  school. 
Their  deficiencies  cause  feelings  of  in¬ 
adequacy  which  lead  them  to  drop  out 
of  school,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  be¬ 
come  delinquent.  Attack  upon  this 
problem  calls  for  early  identification  of 
potential  drop-outs  and  broadening  of 
the  offerings  of  the  school. 

Failure  to  ’Identify  Symptoms.  — 
Many  classroom  teachers  today  fail  to 
do  an  efficient  job  of  identifying  be¬ 
havior  which  is  symptomatic  of  adjust¬ 
ment  problems.  Kaplan  found  that 
teachers  are  more  apt  to  react  to  be¬ 
havior  that  is  annoying  than  to  behavior 
that  might  be  symptomatic  of  serious 
adjustment  problems.(17)  One  of  the 
services  which  the  personnel  worker 
can  render  is  to  impart  to  teachers  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  and  indi¬ 
cate  their  application  to  children  in 


their  classes.  Counselors  can  help 
teachers  ferret  out  the  root  causes  of 
emotional,  learning,  and  undesirable 
behavior  problems.  They  can  use  tools 
which  aid  them  in  bringing  to  light  the 
obscure  factors  that  are  responsible, 
and  help  them  in  detecting  the  con¬ 
tributing  causes  that  aggravate  behavior 
problems. 

These  facts  point  up  the  crying  need 
for  more  guidance  facilities  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary’  school  where  the  emphasis  can 
be  placed  on  the  prevention  of  mental- 
emotional  maladjustment.  Not  only 
their  number,  but  their  diversity,  make 
it  impossible  for  one  teacher  or  single 
group  of  teachers  to  meet  all  the  pupil 
needs  we  have  been  discussing.  To 
effectively  offer  services  aimed  at  alle¬ 
viation  of  these  needs,  many  non¬ 
teaching  school  and  community  re¬ 
sources  must  be  called  upon.  Unques¬ 
tionably  good  teaching  is  the  heart  of 
elementary  guidance,  but  it  takes  more 
than  individual  good  teaching  to  do  a 
complete  job  of  assisting  children  to 
make  an  adequate  transition  from  home 
to  school,  and  to  society  in  general. 

Teachers  Desire  Specialized  Help 

Our  ideas  of  w'hat  a  classroom  teach¬ 
er  can  accomplish  in  the  modern  school 
are  not  based  upon  reality.  In  the  past 
the  teacher  within  her  classroom  was 
expected  to  assume  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  child’s  personality  in  all  its 
phases.  It  is  true  that  our  best  teachers 
fulfill  their  major  function  which  is  to 
teach  and  act  as  the  integrating  force 
that  brings  into  play  factors  necessary 
for  the  child’s  physical-social-emotional- 
moral  growth.  It  is  self-evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  very'  immensity  of  the 
assignment  makes  it  impossible  to  com¬ 
plete.  Although  the  ability'  of  the 
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teacher  to  perform  her  duty  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned,  the  classroom  teacher  cannot  do 
her  job  without  assistance. 

In  our  increasingly  complicated 
world  teachers  have  neither  the  time, 
the  training,  the  resources,  nor  the  ex¬ 
perience  to  incorporate  into  their  teach¬ 
ing  the  entire  body  of  truths  we  know 
about  mental  hygiene  and  child  devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  provide  the  kind  of  individ¬ 
ual  help  the  guidance  counselor  can 
give  the  child  who  so  urgently  needs  it. 
The  teacher  needs  and  almost  daily 
seeks  the  assistance  of  the  guidance 
specialist.  Thus  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  is  essential  to  function  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  guidance 
and  mental  hygiene  points  of  view  are 
kept  constantly  a  part  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school.  In  addition,  the  trained 
guidance  counselor  should  be  available 
as  a  consultant  and  as  a  worker  who 
can  perform  the  intensive  and  more 
specialized  guidance  tasks.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  note  here  that  another 
group  of  persons  is  essential  if  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  meet  its  objective  of  fostering 
the  optimal  adjustment  of  each  child. 
These  specialists  are  the  nurse,  doctor, 
social  worker,  psychologist,  and  psychia¬ 
trist  who  make  their  specialities  avail¬ 
able  when  they  are  needed.  In  a  well- 


rounded  guidance  program,  then,  teach¬ 
ers,  guidance  speciahsts,  and  clinical 
specialists  have  a  specific  part  to  play 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  every 
child. 

Summary 

This  presentation  has  spelled  out  the 
need  for  the  provision  of  guidance 
services  for  elementary  school  children. 
The  specific  needs  discussed  grew  out 
of  the  following  general  trends  in  our 
society  today:  (1)  forces  in  a  dynamic, 
modern  society,  such  as  the  rapid  pace 
of  living,  mobility  of  the  population, 
changes  in  family  and  home  life,  and 
conflicting  social  values;  (2)  the  rapid¬ 
ly  accelerating  trend  toward  maladjust¬ 
ment  noted  in  the  greater  extent  of 
emotional  maladjustment  and  the  rise 
of  juvenile  delinquency;  (3)  mounting 
enrollments  in  the  elementary  school; 
(4)  inadequate  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  psychological  and  medical 
specialists;  (5)  inadequacv  of  present 
services  to  pupils;  and  (6)  teachers’ 
desire  for  specialized  help. 

The  feeling  reflected  here  is  the  fact 
that  the  entire  elementary  educational 
program  will  benefit  immeasurably  by 
the  provision  for  specialists  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  carry  out  a  program  of  guid¬ 
ance  services. 
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Woman’s  Guide  to  Europe.  Edited  by 
Eugene  Fodor.  Illustrated.  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion.  New  York.  David  McKay  Company. 
1955.  $3.95.  443  pages. 

The  annual  summer  trek  of  American 
school  people  to  Europe  will  soon  be  on. 
Necessary  as  it  is  to  pay  one’s  passage  and 
have  one’s  passport,  it  is  equally  as  essential 
to  have  a  comprehensive  and  informative 
guide.  Such  a  book  is  Fodor's  Woman’s 
Guide  to  Europe.  There  are  articles  on  all 
facets  of  European  travel  .  .  .  what  to 
take;  what  to  see;  where  to  stay;  how  to 
shop;  where  to  eat;  how  to  get  along  with 
the  natives;  and,  especially  important  for 
school  people,  how  to  husband  the  money. 
Following  several  chapters  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture,  there  are  individual  chapters  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  European  countries  this  side 
of  the  iron  curtain.  The  book  brilliantly 
written,  crammed  with  sound  advice,  and 
cleverly  illustrated.  'This  is  a  must  for  any¬ 
one  making  a  trip.  Get  it  now  and  enjoy 
preparing  for  your  summer  holiday  in  Eu¬ 
rope. — William  P.  Sears 


Britain  1955;  France  1955;  Italy 
1955.  Fodor’s  Modern  Guides.  N.  Y. 
David  McKay.  1955.  $3.50  per  volume. 

School  people  planning  summer  holidays 
in  Europe  should  become  acquainted  with 
these  Fodor  guides.  Each  of  the  books  is 
packed  with  interesting  and  valuable  facts 
and  they  are  fun  to  read.  How  to  plan 
your  trip;  where  to  save  money;  where  to 
stay;  what  to  cat;  what  to  see;  and  where 
to  shop  are  only  a  few  of  the  topics  treated. 
Each  book  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  major 
cities  and  to  the  countryside  of  the  particular 
country.  Because  these  guides  arc  issued 
annually,  they  are  up-to-date  in  such  vital 
matters  as  currency  values,  accommodations, 
and  they  give  the  latest  information  on  the 
national  and  local  festivals.  In  addition  to 
the  volumes  on  Britain,  France  and  Italy, 
there  are  guides  to  Switzerland,  Scandinavia, 
the  Benelux  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  The  guides  are  ex¬ 
cellent  references  in  planning  your  trip  and 
excellent  companions  to  take  along  with  you. 
— William  P.  Sears 


An  Administrator  Looks 


at  Guidance  Services 

By  HOWARD  C.  SEYMOUR 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  New  York 


The  principal  needs  guidance 
services  in  his  school;  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  needs  them 
in  his  school  system.  In  this  complex 
modern  age  when  so  many  choices  are 
available  to  young  people,  in  this  day 
when  we  know  so  much  about  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  young  people,  such  services 
as  are  offered  by  guidance  counselors 
are  indispensable.  Furthermore,  many 
parents  are  well  enough  informed  about 
guidance  to  insist  that  their  children 
be  served  by  highly  trained  counselors. 

The  administrator  should  have  com¬ 
petent  guidance  service  for  two  impor¬ 
tant  reasons.  First,  pupils  need  counsel 
in  making  choices  —  good  choices, 
sound  choices,  choices  that  draw  from 
them  their  highest  potential.  Society  is 
best  served  when  those  who  comprise 
it  are  occupied  in  activities  for  which 
they  are  fully  qualified  and  in  which 
they  are  deeply  interested.  If  these 
United  States  are  to  retain  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  world-wide  contest  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  creative  ideas  and  in  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  a  goodly  portion  of  time, 
effort,  and  money  must  be  devoted  to 
a  never  ending  search  for  those  with 
exceptional  abilities,  with  capacity  for 
producing  superior  ideas,  tools,  and 
processes.  The  guidance  counselor 
must  develop  a  plan  of  helping  all 
pupils  find  areas  of  accomplishment  in 
which  they  can  excel. 

The  administrator  needs  guidance 
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services  for  a  second  important  reason; 
that  is,  to  help  determine  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  school  organization  and  program. 
Guidance  service  is  expensive,  highly 
individualized  service.  The  ratio  of 
guidance  counselors  to  students  can 
never  in  all  probability  be  low  enough 
to  furnish  the  ideal  counselor-to-pupil 
relationship  so  ardently  hoped  for  by 
the  guidance  specialist.  Guidance  ser¬ 
vices,  therefore,  must  be  related  to 
group  processes  in  education.  As 
pupils  share  common  exp>eriences  and 
are  helped  in  solving  common  problems, 
they  become  aware  of  their  own  highly 
specialized  talents  and  potential  inter¬ 
ests.  Thus  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
guidance  counselor  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  his  administrator  regarding 
the  group  program  of  the  modern  school 
—  recommendations  that  reflect  what 
he  finds  and  knows  about  pupils,  their 
relation  to  the  learning  process  and  to 
those  who  direct  them.  The  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  methods,  the  projects,  the 
activities  of  a  modern  school  program 
should  stem  from  what  pupils  are,  and 
what  capabilities  they  possess,  instead 
of  reflecting  only  what  custom  and  the 
heritage  of  the  past  reveal.  Desirable 
program  changes  in  curricula  and 
methods  can  result  from  effective  coun¬ 
seling.  The  administrator  has  no  bet¬ 
ter  source  of  knowing  what  these 
changes  should  be  and  how  they  might 
be  brought  about  than  through  the  re- 
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commendations  of  his  guidance  coun¬ 
selors. 

Recently  in  a  modern  high  school  of 
some  1800  pupils  the  principal  learned 
from  his  counseling  staff  that  after  the 
registration  of  all  pupils  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  there  were  only  three  groups 
electing  biology,  barely  two  groups 
choosing  physics,  and  only  one  class  of 
pupils  registering  for  chemistry.  Im¬ 
agine  that  in  a  school  of  this  size!  An 
examination  of  the  quality  of  science 
teaching  by  the  administrator  in  this 
school  revealed  dull,  uninspired  teach¬ 
ing,  failure  to  relate  scientific  advance 
to  high  school  courses,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  an  attitude  among  students  that 
science  subjects  should  be  avoided. 
Not  all  conditions  are  as  unusual  as  in 
this  case;  and  the  counselor  often  finds 
it  difficult  to  interpret  trends  in  inter¬ 
ests  and  in  the  teaching  process  to  his 
administrator.  Nevertheless,  his  coun¬ 
sel  helps. 

What  then  are  the  essential  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  a  good  guidance  program  to 
assist  in  achieving  these  major  objec¬ 
tives? 

Administrator  Delegates  the 
Guidance  Function 

The  first  requirement  is  a  delegation 
of  the  guidance  function  by  the  admin¬ 
istrator  to  a  member  of  his  staff.  In 
larger  schools  and  school  systems  this 
will  be  a  director  of  guidance;  in  small¬ 
er  schools  it  might  be  a  head  counselor. 
If  the  school  can  afford  only  one  coun¬ 
selor,  he  would  be  the  person  to  whom 
the  guidance  responsibility  would  be 
delegated.  The  point  here  is  that  what¬ 
ever  guidance  services  exist,  responsi¬ 
bility'  for  the  management  and  direction 
of  the  program  should  be  delegated. 
In  some  schools  the  \ice-principal  is 
given  responsibility  for  guidance  along 


w'ith  other  administrative  responsibih- 
ties.  This  has  more  bad  features  than 
good.  A  combination  of  counseling  and 
teaching  is  much  to  be  preferred  over 
one  of  counseling  and  administration. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  delegating 
responsibihty  to  the  counseling  staff. 
First  and  foremost,  the  administrator 
will  need  all  the  time  at  his  disposal 
for  the  five  main  functions  of  his  job: 
supervision  of  instruction,  over-all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  program,  policy, 
personnel,  and  public  relations.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  needs  to  be  free  to  meet 
unforeseen  emergencies,  to  rule  upon 
special  requests,  and,  what  is  highly 
desirable,  to  have  time  for  planning. 

In  order  that  the  guidance  program 
may  gain  acceptance  from  his  total  staff 
he  may  wish  to  establish  a  guidance 
committee  with  rotating  membership. 
This  committee  can  advise  the  guidance 
staff  when  changes  in  procedure  are 
contemplated.  It  may  even  propose 
problems  for  solution  by  the  group. 
Not  the  least  of  advantages  is  the  fact 
that  those  on  such  a  committee  come 
to  learn  more  about  the  procedures,  the 
methods,  and  the  goals  of  a  counseling 
program. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  administra¬ 
tor  will  give  hearty  indorsement  to  the 
guidance  program.  He  will  let  it  be 
known  that  he  believes  in  guidance 
services.  He  will  have  taken  enough 
professional  training  in  guidance  to 
enable  him  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness, 
although  he  will  never  let  a  knowledge 
of  the  guidance  philosophy  and  func¬ 
tion  interfere  with  the  plans  of  those 
to  whom  he  has  delegated  specific  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  will  devote  at  least 
one,  and  preferably  several,  faculty 
meetings  to  a  discussion  of  topics  re¬ 
lated  to  guidance.  He  will  appoint  the 
director  of  guidance,  head  counselor,  or 
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counselor  to  his  policy  committee,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  advising  him  on  adminis¬ 
trative  matters.  He  will  want  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  support  a  differential  in  the 
salary  schedule  for  his  counseling  staff, 
since  double  certification,  additional 
community  duties,  and  longer  hours 
make  it  evident  that  such  a  differential 
can  be  defended. 

Adequate  Counselor  Supply  is  Essential 

The  second  ingredient  for  success¬ 
ful  guidance  services  is  enough  coun¬ 
selors  so  that  each  pupil  may  have  a 
competently  trained  person  with  whom 
to  confer  to  help  him  appraise  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  interests,  to  set  immediate  and 
deferred  goals,  and  to  assist  in  his 
analysis  of  how  the  environment  may 
be  adapted  to  meet  them. 

The  counselor  is  an  integrating  force 
for  pupils.  He  helps  them  appraise 
their  current  assets  and  limitations  and 
the  very  best  opportunities  open  to 
each.  Ultimately  case  loads  for  coun¬ 
seling  must  not  exceed  35  pupils  jjer 
period  free  for  counseling  service,  al¬ 
though  a  case  load  of  50  to  75  pupils 
per  counseling  free  period  is  probably 
a  more  immediate  reachable  goal.  If 
other  specialized  services  are  available, 
as  for  example,  exp)ert  psychological 
service,  social  case  work  services,  and 
the  like,  these  ratios  might  be  some¬ 
what  higher.  The  goal  is  enough  coun¬ 
selor  time  to  provide  each  pupil  with 
help  concerning  his  choices  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

Although  full-time  counselors  have 
recognized  advantages,  the  point  of 
view  expressed  here  will  support  a  com¬ 
bination  of  counseling  and  teaching  for 
every  counselor  on  the  staff.  Full-time 
counselors  tend  to  become  affiliated 
more  with  administration  than  with 
teaching.  Part-time  teacher-counselors 


retain  teacher  status,  are  members  of 
the  faculty  group,  and  are  closer  to  the 
group  processes  of  the  modern  school. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  counselor's  work  has  to  do  with 
modifying  the  environment.  This  can 
be  done  far  better  by  the  counselor  who 
teaches  part-time  than  by  the  counselor 
who  long  since  has  given  up  his  class¬ 
room  duties.  Furthermore,  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  accelerates  the  movement  of 
welding  instruction  and  guidance  more 
closely  together.  Ultimately  every 
teacher  might  have  some  counseling  re¬ 
sponsibility,  either  as  general  counselor 
or  in  relationship  to  his  own  subject 
matter.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
such  a  development  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  realistic  and  appropriate 
training. 

Some  counselors  and  administrators 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  accept  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  will  argue  that  interviews 
cannot  be  timed  to  terminate  at  the 
warning  bell  of  the  counselor’s  next 
class,  that  emergencies  will  arise  while 
the  counselor  is  teaching,  and  that 
teaching  and  counseling  in  the  same 
day  are  impracticable.  One  or  more 
of  these  difficulties  have  been  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  successful  counselor  is  a 
good  planner.  The  permissively  warm 
counselor  is  a  good  teacher.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  often  it  is  an  excellence  in 
teaching  that  has  alerted  the  adminis¬ 
trator  to  a  candiate  for  counseling  ser¬ 
vice.  Parents  and  teachers  can  be 
trained  to  make  appointments.  Emer¬ 
gencies  can  be  handled  by  the  head 
counselor,  if  there  is  one,  or  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrator.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  no  administrator  is  going  to  act 
upon  a  parent -pupil -school  situation 
without  the  guidance  and  help  of  his 
counselor.  The  problems  of  combined 
teaching  and  counseling  are  not  insur- 
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mountable  and  the  gains  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  are  many. 

These  counselors  should  move  with 
their  grade  groups.  If,  for  example,  a 
counselor  teacher  is  assigned  to  a 
seventh  grade,  he  should  move  along 
with  that  group  through  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  and  then  pick  up  the  in¬ 
coming  sevenths  again  to  proceed 
through  a  second  three-year  cycle.  An¬ 
other  counselor  would  assume  respon- 
sibihty  for  the  group  at  the  tenth  grade, 
move  along  with  it  through  the  twelfth, 
and  then  back  to  another  Grade  10 
group.  The  separation  of  junior  from 
senior  high  school  counselor  teachers 
is  recommended  on  the  grounds  that 
some  counselor  teachers  are  much  more 
adept  with  the  early  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  pupils,  whereas  others  have  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  older  students.  Whether 
the  counselor  is  man  or  woman  is  im¬ 
material,  if  each  has  those  precious 
quahties  of  behef  in  every  child,  an 
eternal  optimism,  the  desire  to  serve, 
good  judgment,  and  analytical  powers; 
and  is  blessed  with  a  warm,  permissive 
personality. 

This  counseling  teacher  is  a  stafiF  per¬ 
son  with  no  authoritative  relationship 
with  other  teachers.  He  must  proceed 
through  line  channels  if  he  wishes  to 
effect  changes.  He  must  not  be  used 
by  the  administration  as  a  haven  for  the 
delinquent,  the  defiant,  and  the  diffi¬ 
cult.  No  teacher  should  have  the  right 
to  dismiss  a  pupil  for  disciplinary  reas¬ 
ons  to  the  counselor  teacher.  The 
handling  of  discipline  cases  is  the  pen¬ 
alty  the  administrator  pays  for  having 
accepted  a  principalship.  Of  course, 
if  he  has  a  vice-principal,  he  may  wish 
to  delegate  such  problems  to  him! 

Counselors  need  to  be  employed  on 
the  basis  of  more  than  a  school  year. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  before  school 


opens  in  the  fall.  There  is  work  to  be 
done  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Cu¬ 
mulative  records  need  to  be  brought  up 
to  date;  unessential  data  eliminated; 
anecdotal  records  put  in  order.  Sum¬ 
mertime  is  the  time  when  the  counselor 
teacher  can  interview  parents  and  work 
with  them  in  the  hope  of  creating  a 
more  favorable  home  environment. 
Many  problems  for  the  administrator, 
the  counselor,  and  the  school  could  be 
eliminated  through  a  program  of  guid¬ 
ance  for  parents.  At  least  one  coun¬ 
selor  on  duty  during  the  summer  en¬ 
ables  the  parents  and  the  pupils  to  ob¬ 
tain  expert  counseling  when  emergen¬ 
cies  arise.  Certainly  it  is  unrealistic 
to  believe  that  counseling  problems  are 
ehminated  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

Utilize  Group  Guidance  Techniques 

A  third  ingr^ient  has  to  do  with 
group  work.  Much  of  the  need  for 
individual  counseling  can  be  avoided 
by  a  carefully  planned  group  program. 
This  can  be  approached  in  two  ways: 
first,  through  the  regular  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  and,  secondly,  by  adding 
to  the  curricular  content  materials  and 
discussion  topics  of  a  guidance  nature. 
A  primary  prerequisite  for  good  group 
instruction  on  guidance  topics  is  that 
each  teacher  in  every  subject  skilfully 
weave  into  the  instructional  program  an 
emphasis  on  the  cultural,  educational, 
vocational,  and  disciplinary  purposes 
which  the  subject  serves.  This  needs 
to  be  done  in  orientation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  course,  and  it  needs  to  be  re¬ 
peated  as  different  units  are  undertak¬ 
en.  As  characters  in  literature  are 
studied,  as  the  historians  describe  those 
who  founded  this  Nation,  as  the  math¬ 
ematics  teachers  manipulate  numbers, 
as  each  teacher  unfolds,  through  dis- 
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cussion,  lecture,  project  and  research, 
the  values  inherent  in  what  he  teaches, 
choices  become  clearer,  subjects  become 
more  meaningful,  relationships  become 
less  complex.  Teachers  of  all  subjects 
need  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure  in  the  teaching  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  The  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills,  as  well  as  attitudes,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  an  exploratory  process  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  the  individ¬ 
ual;  not  as  preparation  for  life  neces¬ 
sarily,  but  as  life  itself;  not  alone  for 
citizenship  values,  but  for  practice  in 
making  decisions,  developing  power  in 
analysis  and  in  the  replacement  of  emo¬ 
tional  thinking  with  reason,  logic,  and 
a  scientific  attitude.  A  sound  curricu¬ 
lum  well  taught  by  stimulating  teachers 
is  basic  to  any  guidance  program. 

Important  as  this  is,  more  is  needed. 
Certain  materials  relating  to  guidance 
need  to  be  woven  into  meaningful, 
economical  units.  Desirable  study  hab¬ 
its,  occupational  information,  learning 
to  live  in  groups,  the  characteristics 
of  successful  workers  are  all  areas  which 
need  exploration  in  the  curriculum.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  school  day 
cannot  be  extended  indefinitely,  that 
we  cannot  add  continuously  to  subject 
matter  without  some  elimination.  The 
administrator  will  want  to  investigate 
the  core  program  or  general  education 
as  a  means  of  incorporating  materials  of 
a  guidance  nature  into  the  group  instruc¬ 
tional  program.  Extra  courses  in  guid¬ 
ance  topics  only  add  to  the  already  stag¬ 
gering  array  of  subjects  and  elections. 
What  is  needed  is  a  searching  look  at 
those  spots  in  the  present  curriculum 
where  such  topics  could  be  logically 
placed.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
combining  English,  social  studies,  and 
guidance  into  a  general  education  pro¬ 


gram.  This,  of  course,  requires  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  capable  of,  and  trained  for, 
this  approach  to  learning. 

Some  administrators  may  ask,  “Why 
can’t  such  a  program  be  carried  along 
in  the  homeroom?”  In  the  first  place, 
the  homeroom  has  been  added  to  the 
teacher’s  program  without  much  speci¬ 
fic  training  being  given  as  to  how  to 
handle  it.  In  the  second  place,  the 
homeroom  period  is  usually  so  short  and 
the  teacher  is  confronted  with  so  many 
administrative  problems,  that  she  finds 
it  impossible  to  take  the  necessary  time 
for  guidance.  In  the  third  place,  the 
homeroom  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  is 
not  too  important.  A  fourth  reason  is 
that  many  administrators  have  schedul¬ 
ed  everything  possible  for  the  homeroom 
period — student  government,  band, 
orchestra,  chorus,  clubs,  and  rehearsals. 
If  the  homeroom  program  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  must  be  carefully  planned. 
Much  to  be  preferred  to  the  homeroom 
period  as  an  instrument  of  guidance  is 
the  inclusion  of  group  discussion  topics 
in  the  general  education  program  of  the 
school. 

Effective  Cumulative  Records 
Are  Necessary 

A  fourth  ingredient  of  a  good  guid¬ 
ance  program  is  effective  provision  for 
cumulative  records.  A  good  record 
system  should  be  continuous,  beginning 
when  the  child  first  enters  school  and 
extending  through  each  grade  until  he 
leaves  school.  There  should  be  but 
one  complete  centralized  record.  A 
plan  which  permits  the  distribution  of 
records  all  over  a  school  building  or  a 
school  system  does  not  enable  the  coun¬ 
selor  teacher  or  the  administrator  to 
,see  the  complete  picture  of  the  pupil. 
•This  is  not  to  say  that  the  counselor, 
the  psychologist,  the  attendance  work- 
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er,  and  the  nurse  should  not  have  their 
own  records.  It  is  rather  to  emphasize 
that  whenever  something  significant  is 
revealed,  the  item  ought  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  at  once  to  the  centralized  cumu¬ 
lative  record,  since  it  is  to  this  that 
members  of  the  staff  go  for  information 
concerning  each  child.  This  central 
cumulative  record  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  staff  workers,  teachers  and 
administrators.  In  the  elementary 
school,  where  the  grade  teacher  is  both 
teacher  and  counselor,  the  record 
should  be  housed  in  the  classroom.  In 
the  secondary’  school  what  is  needed  is 
a  centralized  record  room,  provided 
with  properly  locked  files  and  adequate 
filing  space,  where  staff  members  with 
some  comfort  may  examine  the  records 
of  students,  and  make  notations  upon 
them.  These  centralized  record  rooms 
obviously  need  to  be  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  counselor’s  office  and  not 
too  far  from  the  administrator.  Since 
records  are  one  of  the  real  tools  of  the 
counselor,  it  seems  logical  to  place  him 
in  charge  of  the  centralized  records  for 
the  pupils  with  whom  he  is  directly 
working.  For  every  instance  where  the 
administrator  examines  a  record,  the 
counselor  has  occasion  to  use  it  a  hun¬ 
dred  times. 

A  streamlined  defensible  record  pro¬ 
gram  ought  to  include  provision  for 
microfilming  the  records  of  those  who 


have  left  or  been  graduated,  mechanical 
duplication  of  significant  cumulative 
record  entries,  and  of  materials  needed 
for  application  to  college  or  job,  and 
some  clerical  help  for  the  busy  coun¬ 
selor.  In  the  next  decade  the  schools 
can  look  more  and  more  for  an  increase 
in  requests  for  material  about  students. 
The  school  administrator  must  not  be 
caught  lacking.  He  must  have  these 
materials  readily  available.  He  must 
see  to  it  that  the  funds  for  equipment 
and  service  are  provided.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  record,  as  it  is 
maintained,  is  an  articulating  device. 
Teachers,  counselors,  and  administra¬ 
tors  come  and  go.  The  value  of  the 
cumulative  records  cannot  be  underesti¬ 
mated  as  a  means  of  developing  con¬ 
tinuity. 

Each  administrator,  of  necessity, 
must  adapt  his  thinking  regarding 
guidance  to  the  particular  problems 
within  his  own  school  and  community. 
Many  alterations  in  the  fundamentals 
of  any  program  are  affected  by  the  per¬ 
sonalities  within  the  school  system.  No 
one  administrator  can  dictate  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  another.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  no  administrator  operat¬ 
ing  at  this  age  and  in  such  crucial 
times  can  afford  to  be  without,  in  some 
measure,  these  four  ingredients  of  a 
good  guidance  program. 


Why  Call  It  Guidance? 

By  FRANK  G.  DAVIS 
Professor  of  Education,  Bucknell  University 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 


tt  TEACHERS  in  our  school 

shy  away  from  the  word  guid¬ 
ance.  Why  can’t  we  call  it 
something  else  so  they  will  be  wilhng 
to  do  the  work  and  forget  the  word?” 
The  above  is  an  exact  quotation  from 
an  intelligent  young  man  interested  in 
guidance  but  working  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  whose  teachers,  in  general,  were 
indifferent.  This  situation  is  not 
unique.  In  many  a  school  with  an  or¬ 
ganized  guidance  program  headed  by  a 
counselor  teachers  take  the  attitude  that 
"guidance  is  none  of  our  business. 
That’s  his  work.”  The  same  attitude 
is  frequently  found  among  teachers  in 
schools  in  which  guidance  is  supposed 
to  be  their  own  responsibility. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  semantic 
problem?  It  is  apparent  that  the  word 
guidance  has  to  many  people  unfor¬ 
tunate  connotations.  Their  learning 
“touched  not  these  things”  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  human  beings  that 
they  shun  those  things  which  they  do 
not  understand. 

In  this  discussion  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  whether  we  call  this  ser¬ 
vice  guidance  or  pupil  personnel  service 
or  by  any  other  professional  name.  We 
are  concerned,  however,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  the  work  done  regardless  of 
the  nomenclature  used.  To  do  this  we 
must  approach  the  matter,  as  all  intelli¬ 
gent  guidance  workers  do,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  needs  of  children. 
If  teachers  cqn  come  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  studying  each  individual 


child  before  attempting  to  serve  him  and, 
further,  of  considering  him  a  personal¬ 
ity  worthy  of  their  most  inteUigence 
service,  they  will  not  be  concerned 
about  words.  In  fact,  the  word  guid¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  the  word  counseling, 
means  different  things  to  different  peo¬ 
ple.  Most  guidance  workers  know  of 
many  cases  where  so-called  counseling 
has  little  resemblance  to  either  nondi¬ 
rective  or  its  counterpart,  non-nondirec¬ 
tive  counseling. 

As  the  industrial  and  scientific  revo¬ 
lution  has  progressed  and  conditions  of 
life  have  altered  in  concert  with  this 
advance,  new  activities  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  our  educational  program.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  secondary  schools,  has 
greatly  increased.  Enrollment  figures 
indicate  that  the  secondary  school  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1940  was  seventy  times  that 
in  1880.  Also,  whereas  at  the  earlier 
date  one  hardly  went  to  high  school 
unless  he  planned  to  go  on  to  college, 
in  1940  we  had  accepted  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  evervTnan’s  child  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  high  school  education.  Thus, 
instead  of  our  secondary  school  popula¬ 
tion  being  a  selected  group,  its  range 
in  ability,  interest  and  limitations  is  as 
great  as  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 
Naturally,  means  have  had  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  whereby  the  needs  of  this  diversi¬ 
fied  population  could  be  met.  All  this 
was  desirable  and  necessary.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  call  attention 
to  the  many  phases  of  the  problem.  In 
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fact,  a  campaign  had  to  be  waged,  mag¬ 
azines  had  to  be  pubhshed,  national 
and  local  organizations  built,  “experts” 
had  to  be  trained.  Probably  few  per¬ 
sons  acquainted  with  the  problem 
would  raise  serious  objection  to  what 
has  been  done.  Many  would  probably 
question  the  lack  of  speed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

But  this  program  is  now  forty  years 
old  and  it,  hkewise,  has  been  subject 
to  change.  Over  these  forty  years  we 
could  not  have  kept  guidance  away 
from  the  classroom  teacher  if  we  had 
wanted  to.  While  a  professional  here 
and  there  might  prefer  to  make  it  a 
cult,  wise  educators  have  recognized  the 
guidance  program  for  what  it  is — 
merely  a  group  of  activities  intended 
to  help  the  teacher  to  assist  the  pupil 
in  becoming  a  well-adjusted  and  suc¬ 
cessful  person.  Education  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  greater  than  guidance.  The 
term  education  will  probably  be  in  good 
standing  when  the  lesser  term  has  been 
marked  "obsolete”  in  the  dictionary. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  time  has  passed 
many  services  formerly  called  guidance 
are  now  not  necessarily  classified  under 
that  category  but  are  considered  a  part 


of  the  regular  school  program.  Today, 
for  example,  many  teachers,  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  assignments,  are  hold¬ 
ing  interviews  with  individual  pupils, 
doing  group  guidance,  working  out 
scattergrams  of  their  classes,  sponsoring 
student  activities,  giving  occupational 
information,  and  doing  many  other 
things  usuaUy  considered  guidance,  as 
they  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  pupils. 

Certainly  special  services  will  have 
to  be  provided,  regardless  of  title,  for 
a  full-time  teacher  cannot  carry  all  the 
activities  necessary  in  the  well-rounded 
education  of  our  children.  However, 
next  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher  is  the 
most  important  person  in  the  school 
and  should  be  awarded  that  status. 
Specialists  are  provided  to  help  the 
teacher  to  make  the  education  of  the 
child  more  complete  and  effective.  Per¬ 
haps  too  many  teachers  get  the  idea  that 
the  situation  has  been  reversed  and  they 
are  merely  assistants  to  the  specialists. 
When  the  proper  relationship  has  been 
firmly  established,  we  believe  fewer 
teachers  will  raise  the  question  posed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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Organizing  the  Community 
for  Guidance 

By  EMMA  E.  WILLIAMS 

Counselor  at  Milford  Mill  High  School,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland 


«  \  COMMUNITY  is  like  a 
skip,  everyone  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  take  the  helm.”^ 
Our  oommunity,  through  its  members 
who  were  local  businessmen,  unified 
its  forces  and  took  the  helm  firmly  and 
quickly  by  contributing  financially 
through  scholarships  for  the  worthy 
and  by  providing  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  in  need.  Both  of 
these  efforts  contributed  greatly  toward 
the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the 
success  of  the  guidance  program  at 
Milford  Mill  Junior-Senior  High 
School. 

Our  school,  a  two  million  dollar 
structure  with  indirect  lighting,  pastel 
painted  classrooms  and  green  boards, 
located  in  the  center  of  a  thirty-three 
acre  sight,  opened  its  doors  to  800  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  7-10  in  September 
1949,  and  today  houses  1500  pupils  in 
grades  7-12  and  has  a  newly  con¬ 
structed  wing  including  eleven  new 
classrooms.  Originally  the  school 
seemed  to  be  in  the  center  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  communities — to  the  east 
lay  Milford  and  Locheam ;  to  the 
south,  Rockdale,  Woodlawn,  Daniels, 
and  Granite;  to  the  west,  Randalls- 
town  and  Ward’s  Chapel;  and  to  the 
north,  Pikesville  and  Stevenson.  Act- 
as  a  unifying  force,  the  school  has  be¬ 
come  the  center  of  all  these  territories 
with  building  increasing  on  all  sides 
filling  in  the  open  fields  and  woodland 
with  hundreds  of  new  homes,  individ- 


The  numerous  communities  pro¬ 
vided  a  definite  cross  section  coming 
from  homes  where  the  parents  are  col¬ 
lege  trained  to  homes  where  the  par¬ 
ents  have  very  little  formal  education. 

The  mental  ability  of  the  pupils 
range  from  I.Q.’s  of  145  to  50.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  pupils  with  these 
varying  degrees  of  ability,  the  school 
program  offers  four  kinds  of  diplomas: 
academic,  for  the  mentally  superior 
child  who  is  planning  to  continue  his 
or  her  education  in  schools  of  higher 
learning ;  commercial-stenographic,  for 
the  better  commercial  student  who  can 
do  well  in  shorthand ;  commercial- 
general  business,  for  the  student  who 
would  like  training  but  prefers  not  to 
take  shorthand ;  and  the  general  course, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  pupils.  This 
course  may  be  weak  or  strong  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  child’s  ability.  Those 
who  prefer  a  strong  program  but  who 
would  rather  not  take  a  language  take 
the  general  course.  Those  who  prefer 
a  major  in  industrial  arts,  music, 
home  economics,  and  art  are  also  in 
this  diploma  classification. 

The  Community  Takes  the  Initiative 

As  the  school  developed,  so  the 
needs  for  guidance  service  grew  and 
the  need  for  community  support  and 
aid  was  realized.  The  service  clubs  in 
the  area  became  vitally  interested  in 
the  field  of  guidance  and  the  part 
played  by  the  guidance  department  in 
the  school.  Inquiries,  questions,  and 


ual  as  well  as  project  developments.  the  school.  Inquiries,  quej 
1  Ibsen,  Henrik,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  The  Modern  Library,  Act  I. 
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general  interest  led  to  the  invitation  of 
the  counselor  as  guest  speaker  in  the 
club  meetings  of  the  Woman’s  Club 
of  Randallstown,  the  Lions  Club  of 
Randallstown,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Pikesville,  and  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Pikesville.  Interest  in  the  program 
of  guidance  at  Milford  Mill  was  most 
enthusiastic. 

Growing  out  of  this  interest  the 
guidance  department  sent  invitation* 
to  the  clubs  mentioned  above  as  well  as 
to  the  P.T.A.  of  Milford  Mill,  the 
Lions  Club  of  Woodlawn.  the  Lions 
Club  of  Pikesville,  and  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Pikesville  to  select  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  respective  clubs  to  join 
in  an  exploratory  conference  with  the 
counselors  and  business  teachers  of  the 
school  and  the  community.  At  the 
first  conference,  representatives  from 
all  clubs  were  present  and  discussion 
centered  around  two  major  areas — 
college  placement  and  job  placement. 

In  the  area  of  college  placement 
considerable  interest  was  placed  upon 
college  scholarships.  Three  kinds  of 
scholarships  were  emphasized :  those 
offered  by  colleges,  those  offered  by 
National  chapters  of  the  representative 
clubs,  and  those  offered  to  individuals 
by  local  clubs  and  available  to  members 
of  the  first  graduating  class. 

An  entire  year  was  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  development  of  a  program. 
In  conjunction  with  the  ideas  of  col¬ 
lege  placement,  the  club  members  dis¬ 
cussed  the  value  which  their  influence 
as  active  members  of  their  respective 
college  alumni  associations  might  have 
in  helping  students  select  and  enter 
colleges,  and  in  providing  literature 
on  the  college  with  a  personal  view¬ 
point. 

In  the  area  of  job  placement,  dis¬ 
cussions  on  part  time  work,  summer 
work,  and  full  time  work  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  were  heard.  The  supervisors  of 


Guidance  and  Business  Education  in 
Baltimore  County,  explained  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  part  time  work  as  an  approach 
to  preparing  the  future  graduate  for 
better  service  in  future  oflSce  work. 
The  committee  discussed  and  agreed 
that  such  training  was  invaluable  if 
the  proper  supervision  was  enforced. 

Returning  to  his  or  her  respective 
club  with  the  material  to  be  discussed, 

■  each  committee  member  sought  to  ini¬ 
tiate  some  action  or  secure  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  feelings  of  the  members  on  the 
problems.  Prior  to  the  second  meeting 
of  the  planning  group,  each  of  the 
clubs  had  appointed  the  original  com¬ 
mittee  member  to  head  a  scholarship 
and  vocational  committee  in  his  or  her 
club  and  planned  to  appoint  each  year, 
an  additional  committee  member, 
thereby  having  two  representatives 
from  each  club  at  each  meeting.  Con¬ 
tinuing  this  pre^ram  through  the 
years,  the  oldest  representative  in  years 
of  service  relinquishes  his  position  and 
a  new  member  is  added  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  There  is  always  one  representa¬ 
tive  who  Ikis  served  on  the  former 
year’s  committee  and  there  is  as  well  a 
new  person  to  be  indoctrinated.  At 
this  time  too,  the  Randallstown  Lions 
Club  expressed  their  interest  in  and 
financial  support  of  any  scholarship 
program  which  developed.  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club  of  Pikesville  reported  that 
the  Federated  Woman’s  Club  spons¬ 
ored  both  full  and  partial  scholarships 
to  deserving  students.  The  Pikesville 
Lions  Club  stated  that  a  scholarship 
fund  of  limited  amount  had  been  set 
up  for  a  Milford  student  and  at  this 
time  requested  a  summary  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  give  an  over-all  picture  of  col¬ 
lege  costs  as  well  as  costs  of  representa¬ 
tive  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Employment  Opportunities 

To  encourage  employment  of  stu- 
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dents  for  summer  work,  a  list  of  quali¬ 
fied  juniors,  was  submitted  to  the 
school  secretary  and  members  of  the 
council  were  notified  of  this  procedure 
thereby  enabling  the  business  men  of 
the  representative  groups  to  contact 
more  efficiently  and  quickly  future  em¬ 
ployees  they  desired.  Under  the  plan 
students  were  permitted  to  work  only 
at  companies  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau.  A  form 
for  follow-up  purposes  was  devised  and 
mailed  to  each  employer  for  his  report 
on  any  Milford  Mill  employee  he  had 
hired.  A  copy  of  the  follow-up  sheet 
appears  below. 

THE  MILFORD  MILL  HIGH 

Employer’s  Name  . 

Address  of  business  . 

Name  of  former  student  employed  in  firm 

Please  check  the  following  chart  as  to  the 
above  employee : 

Efficiency  . 

Courtesy  . 

Appearance  . 

Dependability  . 

Initiative  . 

Co-operation  . 

Personality  . 

Loyalty  . 

Honesty  . 


cupational  fields  were  made  available 
to  the  school  at  times  when  their  serv¬ 
ices  were  needed.  The  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Pikesville  provided,  and  this  has 
continued  each  year,  $50  for  the  rental 
of  films  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  unit  “The  World  at  Work,”  pven 
to  all  ninth  grade  students  to  help  them 
plan  their  future  years  in  school  and 
prepare  for  an  occupation  through 
which  they  may  happily  earn  their  way 
in  life. 

Proof  of  the  worth  of  the  program 
can  be  found  in  an  excerpt  from  one  of 
the  letters  received  from  an  employer. 

“I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  the 
remarks  on  the  enclosed  card.  The 
SCHOOL  FOLLOW-UP  SHEET 

What  specific  deficiencies  have  you  noted 
that  the  school  could  remedy? 

(i.e.  Capable,  but  easily  distracted) 


What  type  of  work  did  the  employee  per¬ 
form? 


Would  you  be  willing  to  give  a  talk  to 
the  commercial  group  on  office  procedure? 


If  so,  when  would  it  best  suit  you? 


What  kinds  of  office  equipment  do  you 
have  in  your  office? 


The  following  year  the  follow-up 
sheets  were  analyzed  thus  enabling  the 
pupils  to  profit  from  their  experience 
in  summer  employment. 

During  the  first  summer  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  over  50%  of  the  commercial 
eleventh  grade  students  were  em¬ 
ployed.  All  the  companies  returned 
the  follow-up  sheets  and  in  September, 
1951  the  counselor  and  commercial 
teachers  visited  each  employer  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  ratings  given  to  the  student 
employee. 

Members  of  the  committee  also  sub¬ 
mitted  during  this  year  names  of  per¬ 
sons  gainfully  employed  in  industry 
who  were  willing  to  arrange  trips  to 
various  industries.  Speakers  for 
career  conferences  from  the  various  oc- 


marks  of  indication  on  this  card  are 
the  true  unbiased  marks  of  Beverly’s 
work.  She  has  been  under  my  direct 
supervision  during  her  employment  at 
our  organization  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
Milford  Mill  High  School  turn  out 
such  an  excellent  student.  Beverly  is 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  high 
school  graduate  or,  I  might  even  say,  a 
business  school  graduate.  The  qual¬ 
ity  and  appearance  of  her  work  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Beverly’s  work  is  such  that 
I  have  asked  her  to  return  to  us  as  a 
part  time  employee  whenever  school 
is  not  in  session  and  she  is  also  invited 
to  return  to  this  organization  upon  her 
graduation  from  Milford  Mill  High 
School  for  a  permanent  position  with 
our  office  force.  I  think  the  work  you 
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are  doing  in  the  public  high  schools  is  and  the  person  receiving  a  majority 
something  that  has  long  been  needed,  was  selected.  Code  numbers  known 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  and  only  to  the  school  personnel,  counselor 
become  a  major  part  of  the  school  ac-  and  principal,  rather  than  names  of 
tivities.”  the  applicants  were  used  on  the  appli- 

When  the  doors  of  school  opened  in  cation  in  an  effort  to  insure  complete 
September,  1961,  the  planning  com-  impartiality.  Parents  with  a  child  in 
mittee,  now  known  as  the  Community  the  senior  class  were  ineligible  to  serve 
Placement  Council,  found  itself  will-  on  the  committee  selecting  the  scholar- 
ing  and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  ap-  ship  winner. 

preaching  first  graduating  class  in  the  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  ex¬ 
history  of  Millford  Mill  JuniorSenior  istence  the  Placement  Committee 
High  School.  On  October  10,  1951,  Council  met  to  pool  their  various  re- 
the  follow-up  record  of  student  em-  sources  and  contributions.  While  the 
ployees  as  well  as  letters  of  commenda-  goal  for  the  joint-scholarship  fund  was 
ti<m  from  employers  were  presented  to  not  reached  an  additional  amount  to- 
the  council.  taling  $1100  was  obtained.  Contri- 

A  Joint  Scholarship  Fund  buting  to  the  joint-scholarship  fund 

Joining  with  previous  expressions  of  was  the  Lions  Club  of  Randallstown 
the  Lions  Club  of  Randallstown  and  ($250),  The  Woman’s  Club  of  Ran- 
the  Woman’s  Club  of  Pikesville,  the  dallstown  ($260),  the  Kiwanis  Club 
Woman’s  Club  of  Randallstown,  the  of  Pikesville  ($260),  and  the  Lions 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Pikesville  expressed  Club  of  Woodlawn  ($100)  to  total 
its  interest  in  setting  up  a  scholarship  $850.  The  winner  receives  $250  for 
fund.  They  suggested  that  the  clubs  three  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
set  up  a  joint  club  scholarship.  Dis-  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  clubs  have 
cussions  were  held  and  finally  a  motion  been  unable  to  remove  the  deficit,  the 
was  made  and  accepted  that  the  com-  remaining  $100  will  be  paid.  The 
mittee  set  as  a  goal  for  the  year  a  four-  money  was  deposited  in  a  joint  scholar- 
year  scholarship  of  one  thousand  dol-  ship  fund  checking  account  and  checks 
lars  to  be  awarded  to  a  Milford  stu-  were  made  payable  to  the  college  and 
dent  in  installments  of  $250  a  year  for  signed  by  both  the  principal  and  coun- 
four  years  and  to  continue  to  that  stu-  selor. 

dent  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  grades  The  Joint  Scholarship  Fund  award 
and  financial  need.  At  this  time  the  went  to  a  senior  boy,  whose  father  was 
group  reached  agreement  upon  qualifi-  dead  and  whose  widowed  mother  sup- 
cations  for  the  student  and  require-  ported  him  and  his  younger  sister.  He 
ments  for  selecting  a  recipient.  First  chose  a  career  in  electrical  engineer- 
of  all,  students  applying  needed  to  have  ing  at  a  local  collie  where  he  could 
a  financial  need.  Secondly,  applicants  live  at  home  and  commute  to  school, 
were  required  to  submit  in  writing  At  the  end  of  each  college  semester  a 
their  grades  for  years  10-12,  as  well  as  transcript  of  the  record  made  by  the 
a  list  of  their  extra  curricular  activi-  winners  of  the  awards  is  forwarded  to 
ties  in  school  and  community.  Fin-  each  of  the  clubs, 
ally,  the  school  was  asked  to  provide  a  Continuing  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
statement  of  the  student’s  attendance  achieved  by  the  Community  Council, 
and  behavior.  In  selecting  the  win-  the  group  again  planned  their  next 
ning  student,  each  club  had  one  vote  year’s  work  with  two  thoughts  in 
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mind:  (1)  Establishment  of  a  similar 
joint  scholarship  as  well  as  individual 
ones  for  the  coming  year,  and  (2) 
Evaluation  of  the  selection  procedure. 
In  connection  with  a  joint  fund  the 
groups  contributing  the  previous  years 
preferred  to  contribute  jointly  and  alt¬ 
ered  their  plan  in  one  way.  Because 
$1000  would  practically  train  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  elementary  field  where  the 
need  was  so  much  greater,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  place  in  their  requirements  a 
stipulation  that  the  scholarship  be 
awarded  to  a  candidate  preparing  for 
elementary  or  junior  high  school 
teaching  at  the  Towson  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Therefore  a  goal  for  the 
group  was  set  at  $1000  and  was  to  be 
paid  in  installments  of  $250  a  year  for 
four  years.  In  the  event  they  should 
achieve  more  than  their  goal,  they 
voted  to  apply  the  money  to  the  origin¬ 
al  joint  fund  where  a  deficit  remained. 
Contributing  to  this  fund  were  the 
Lions  Club  of  Randallstown,  the  Lions 
Club  of  Woodlawn,  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Pikesville  and  the  Woman’s  Club 
of  Randallstown.  The  award  went  to 
a  senior  girl  preparing  for  teaching  at 
the  Towson  State  Teachers  College. 

Individtial  Club  Schloarships 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Pikesville  es¬ 
tablished  a  nursing  scholarship  valued 
at  $150.  This  was  awarded  to  a  sen¬ 
ior  girl  who  had  always  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  a  nurse,  but  whose  situation  (her 
father  was  dead  and  an  older  brother 
was  the  sole  provider)  would  not  have 
permitted  her  to  achieve  her  desire 
had  the  scholarship  not  been  offered. 
In  addition,  the  Woman’s  Club  spons¬ 
ored  a  $250  one  year  Scholarship  to  a 
Pikesville  girl  with  the  necessary 
scholastic  and  personal  qualifications. 
This  award  went  to  a  girl  who  entered 
a  local  State  Teacher’s  College. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Pikesville  pro¬ 
vided  an  individual  scholarship  fund 
of  $250  to  go  to  a  worthy  senior  boy. 


This  was  awarded  to  a  student  who 
had  been  the  president  of  the  Student 
Council  and  who  enrolled  in  the  Cita¬ 
del. 

Students  for  the  awards  were  again 
selected  impartially  as  they  had  been 
the  year  before  and  progress  reports 
were  to  be  forwarded  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  of  college  work. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school 
year,  the  committee  again  met  with 
renewed  energy  and  planned  to  invite 
several  other  organizations  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  join  in  their  endeavor.  Con¬ 
tinuing  as  previously  by  contributing 
to  the  joint  scholarship  fund  of  $1000 
are  the  Lions  Club  of  Randallstown, 
Woman’s  Club  of  Randallstown,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Pikesville^  and  the 
Lions  Club  of  Woodlawn.  Joining 
with  the  joint  fund  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  although  not  their  first  year 
for  contributing,  is  the  Woman’s  Club 
of  Pikesville.  The  Parent  Teachers 
Association  of  the  school  has  contrib¬ 
uted  $75  this  year  to  the  fund  and  the 
Lions  Club  of  Pikesville  has  renewed 
its  support  to  an  individual  scholar^ 
ship  fund.  Again  as  in  the  previous 
years  ,the  college  alumni  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  have  aided  students  who  want 
information  on  various  colleges. 

The  community  surrounding  Mil¬ 
ford  Mill  is  ever  conscious  of  its  school 
and  the  part  played  by  the  school  in 
the  lives  of  its  children.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  scholarship  funds  have 
grown  in  three  years  from  $1100  to 
$1474,  and  the  organizations  contrib¬ 
ute  in  time  to  the  guidance  program 
by  arranging  field  trips  and  serving  as 
consultants  on  career  nights.  The 
school  is  grateful  to  the  community  for 
its  support  in  the  employment  of  Mil¬ 
ford  commercial  and  industrial  majors. 
Employment  of  the  graduates  by  local 
businessmen  has  kept  the  demand  for 
employees  above  the  supply.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  our  active  community 
— an  asset  to  our  school  1 
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A  Classroom  Teacher 


Looks  at  Guidance 

By  DOROTHY  LEONARD 
Instructor,  Easton  High  School 
Easton,  Maryland 


For  many  years,  much  has  heen 
written  and  much  more  said  con¬ 
cerning  tlie  responsibility  (or  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  secondary  school.  There 
are  those  who  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  trained,  experienced  speciahst 
should  be  responsible  for  the  major 
emphasis  of  the  guidance  function.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  those  who  say 
that  the  classroom  teacher,  just  by  the 
very  nature  of  her  job,  can  more  effec¬ 
tively  guide  the  youngsters  under  her 
care.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
underestimate  the  work  of  the  trained 
counselor.  It  is  certainly  not  my  de¬ 
sire  to  say  that  our  school  would  func¬ 
tion  guidance-wise  without  one.  But 
we  shall  all  readily  admit  that  the  class¬ 
room  teacher,  who  sees  the  child  every 
day,  can  make  worthy  contributions  to 
the  guidance  set-up  in  any  school.  Just 
what  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  can 
do  to  foster  a  guidance  atmosphere? 
Wherein  can  we  be  of  service  to  the 
guidance  specialist  in  our  school?  Shall 
a  classroom  teacher  now  look  at  guid¬ 
ance? 

What  Teachers  Can  Do 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  can  furnish  the  counselor  with 
much  pertinent  data.  We  contact  the 
child  often  and  should  be  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  readily  the  pupil  needs.  We  see 
the  student  who  comes  to  school  with 


assignments  incomplete;  we  recognize 
the  moody,  indifferent  pupil  who  open¬ 
ly  resents  authority  of  any  kind;  we 
learn  to  spot  the  boastful,  loud-talking 
child  who  fights  a  never-ending  battle 
for  the  right  to  belong.  Our  daily  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  same  students  give 
us  opportunities  to  discern  these  diffi¬ 
culties  as  they  arise.  We  can  work  with 
the  child  at  the  moment,  watch  care¬ 
fully  his  daily  growth,  and  give  him  the 
chances  he  needs  to  earn  an  approved 
place  among  his  schoolmates.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  day-by-day  study  we  can 
relay  to  the  counselor. 

Secondly,  we  can  help  the  counselor 
spread  favorable  publicity  to  our  school 
community.  With  the  decentralizing 
effect  of  homeroom  guidance,  wherein 
the  teacher  may  know  all  her  pupils, 
she  has  the  opportunity  to  integrate  the 
home,  school,  and  community  to  what 
is  probably  the  greatest  degree  possible. 
Parents  have  a  background  that  is  of 
great  value  to  the  school  staff,  and  the 
school  people  have  training,  experience, 
and  insight  of  great  value  to  parents. 
Schools  now  carry  very  intricate  and 
difficult  pupil  responsibilities  that 
amaze  parents,  who  want  to  know  the 
reasons  for  changes  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  certainly  very  true  that 
parent-teacher  organizations  have  help¬ 
ed,  but  they  sometimes  lack  the  personal 
toucji  that  aids  so  much  in  creating 
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parent  interest.  The  counselor  may 
find  this  a  momentous  task  since  she  is' 
perhaps  deahng  with  fifteen  hundred 
youngsters.  It  is  then  the  teacher’s  op¬ 
portunity  to  spread  school  information 
that  will  shed  light  on  school  projects 
and  lead  to  more  effective  pupil  guid¬ 
ance. 

Then,  too,  we  can  help  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  school  guidance  as  we 
ourselves  grow  and  apjireciate  the  need 
for  a  worthwhile  guidance  program. 
New  guidance  responsibilities  challenge 
teachers.  As  we  become  accountable 
for  the  whole  development  of  the  child, 
we  shall  gain  new  views  into  the  whole 
field  of  educational  psychology.  We  shall 
need  less  encouragement  to  complete 
additional  training.  But  what  is  most 
important,  because  we  see  the  results  of 
our  own  handiwork,  we  shall  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  guidance  and  there¬ 
fore  be  pillars  of  great  strength  as  we 
boost  the  counselor’s  program. 

Yet,  it  is  definitely  agreed  that  we 
can  be  of  great  help  to  the  counselor  in 
an  organized  guidance  program  through 
our  relationships  with  pupils,  through 
contacts  with  the  public,  and  by  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  growth.  Even  these 
three  I’ve  hsted  would  be  just  a  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  ways  in  which  we  can  serve. 
But  let  us  concern  ourselves  now  with 
the  ways  we  can  make  just  these  three 
services  more  effective.  What  are  some 
of  the  things  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  teacher-counselor  rela¬ 
tionship?  How  can  we  teachers  become 
better  disciples  of  guidance  in  our 
schools?  Counselor,  may  I  talk  now  to 
you? 

What  Counselors  Can  Do 

Basic  to  all  of  this  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  guidance  program.  Teachers 
must  be  informed.  'This  cannot  be 


haphazardly  done.  A  definite,  well- 
planned  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
principal  and  counselor  to  see  that  we 
know,  understand  and  can  go  along 
with  what  is  behind  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  what  we  beheve  in  and  are  trying 
to  do.  Perhaps  this  may  best  be  accom- 
phshed  in  early  fall  when  we  are  busy 
with  the  developing  of  the  entire  school 
program.  In  this  way,  we  would  more 
easily  realize  that  guidance  is  a  definite 
function  in  our  school  because  it  is 
given  the  same  emphasis  as  any  course 
of  study.  Like  all  human  beings,  we 
are  reluctant  to  admit  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed;  so  do  not  take  that  for  granted. 
Acquaint  us  with  your  objectives;  in 
fact,  we  could  assist  in  their  formula¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  we  must  understand. 
If  not,  we  cannot  help  to  the  degree 
you  would  most  assuredly  desire. 

In  addition  to  our  understanding  of 
the  entire  guidance  program  of  the 
school,  we  must  realize  to  a  very  definite 
degree  our  relationship  to  it.  Point  up 
for  us  the  ways  in  which  we  may  be 
a  part  of  the  program.  Convince  us 
that  we  are  really  important  cogs  in  the 
wheel.  Help  us  to  see  what  services 
we  may  render.  'Then  give  us  assist¬ 
ance  with  the  methods  involved.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  channels  for  the  relaying  of 
information.  VV^hat  should  we  record? 
How  may  it  best  be  recorded?  Just 
when  should  it  be  jotted  down?  ’These 
seemingly  insignificant  techniques  too 
often  loom  into  distasteful  chores  just 
for  the  want  of  a  few  minutes’  explan¬ 
ation.  We  want  to  know  what,  we 
want  to  know  why,  and  we  definitely 
want  to  know  how. 

'Then,  the  principle  of  continuity 
must  be  employed.  We  must  be  kept 
up-to-date.  Perhaps  reports  given  peri¬ 
odically  may  accomplish  this.  As  in 
our  classes,  we  occasionally  stop  and 
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look  the  situation  over,  so  must  it  be 
with  guidance.  Only  then  can  we 
truly  evaluate  and  effectively  improve. 

Teachers  Want  To  Help 

May  I  now  boldly  suggest  that  coun¬ 
selors  not  be  hesitant  to  call  upon  us 
to  perform  a  guidance  function.  Na¬ 
turally,  we  could  expect  some  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  a  staff  member  to 
call  upon  another  for  work  to  be  done. 
But  if  we  understand  your  program,  we 
shall  know  that  this  is  a  part  of  it.  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  begin  by  calling  on  the 
busiest  of  us.  The  busy  teacher  is  so 
because  she  is  most  vitally  interested  in 
seeing  the  student  in  many  relation¬ 
ships.  She  knows  the  importance  of 
this.  It  is  the  fad  to  complain  of  being 
too  busy,  but  I  assure  you  we  must 
never  be  too  busy  to  render  our  best  to 
guidance.  If  so,  then  perhaps  we  are 
either  not  so  busy  as  we  would  pre¬ 
tend  or  occupied  with  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  tasks.  But  do  not  think  that  we 
have  so  much  to  do  that  we  cannot  help 
with  the  guidance  program.  We  cani 

Because  of  the  number  of  teachers 
involved  in  any  educational  program, 
teacher  maladjustments  are  reasonable 
to  expect.  They  may  be  caused  from 
a  number  of  reasons.  The  teacher  may 
find  great  dissatisfaction  with  her  work; 
she  may  have  conflicting  out-of-school 
problems;  she  may  be  financially  inse¬ 
cure.  A  teacher  cannot  guide  young¬ 
sters  if  she  is  in  need  of  guidance  her¬ 
self.  G)unseIor,  if  you  know  of  such 
a  person  on  your  faculty,  advise  her 
wisely  and  well.  You  are  an  adjusted 
individual  or  else  you  would  not  be 
employed  to  counsel  others.  You  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  maladjust¬ 
ments  and  the  techniques  for  solving 
them.  Talk  with  the  teacher  and  aid 


her  by  a  frank  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  She  will  appreciate  your  help. 

All  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  will  at 
some  time  need  guidance;  and  all  of  us 
will  appreciate  the  advice  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  counselor.  Through  your  contacts 
with  children  and  observations  of  teach¬ 
ers,  you  can  help  us  straighten  our  own 
thinking,  can  give  us  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  many  problems  faced 
in  a  classroom,  and  can,  tactfully, 
through  your  knowledge  of  psychology, 
put  us  on  the  road  to  better  teaching. 
We  do  not  mean  that  you  must  solve 
all  of  our  teaching  problems.  This  is 
definitely  not  your  responsibility.  But 
a  word  here  and  there,  a  conversation 
concerning  some  of  the  children  we 
teach,  and  the  arranging  of  discussions 
on  our  problems  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
ficial.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  the  mal¬ 
adjusted  or  the  well-adjusted,  who 
would  honestly  spurn  your  assistance; 
for  we  too  realize  that  all  of  us  can 
profit  from  your  experiences  and  learn¬ 
ings  in  the  guidance  field. 

Guidance  is  a  Cooperative 
Responsibility 

But  I  beg  of  you,  counselor,  do  not 
misunderstand.  We  cannot  hope  to 
ask  these  things  of  you  unless  we  give 
something  in  return.  The  guidance  is 
not  yours  alone  to  shoulder.  There 
must  be  help  from  everyone  on  the 
school  staff  if  we  hope  to  improve  and 
grow  in  the  guidance  field,  and  we 
classroom  teachers  shamefacedly  admit 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  on  our  part.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  use  of  the  guidance  set-up  in  our 
school.  We  must  refer  students  to  the 
counselor;  we  must  go  to  the  counselor 
ourselves  for  teacher  guidance;  and  we 
certainly  must  realize  the  imp>ortance  of 
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adopting  the  suggestions  you  develop. 
We  must  know  that  the  door  to  the 
counselor’s  office  is  always  open  to  us. 

The  counselor  may  explain,  the 
principal  may  plan  for  a  detailed  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  guidance  program,  the 
students  may  be  willing  to  be  guided 
and  guided  and  guided,  but  until  we 
make  an  effort  to  see  the  light,  until 
we  sincerely  want  to  understand  just 
what  is  going  on,  all  of  this  may  be  in 
vain.  Let  us  approach  the  guidance 
issue  with  open  mind.  Shall  we  not 
adopt  the  attitude  that  lends  itself 
toward  the  development  of  an  adequate 
guidance  program?  This  is  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  those  in  charge  of  it  in  our 
school. 

Then  there  are  certain  routine  tasks 
that  we  can  easily  assume.  One  of  the 
most  unpopular  is  record  keeping.  AU 
teachers  keep  records,  but  not  all  of  us 
are  happy  about  doing  so.  And  to  re¬ 
quest  that  we  make  additional  nota¬ 
tions  may  be  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 
But  it  may  very  easily  be  true  that  this 
fuel  may  be  just  what  is  most  needed 
for  the  solving  of  a  counselor's  prob¬ 
lem.  Just  having  certain  background 
information  will  often  help  the  coun¬ 
selor  as  he  works  with  a  particular 
youngster.  So  let  us  sharpen  our  pen¬ 
cils  and  budget  our  time  so  that  our 
records  may  be  accurately  kept  and 
wisely  used.  In  this  way,  the  counselor 
may  use  her  time  for  the  work  that  de¬ 
mands  the  hand  of  one  more  experi¬ 
enced  in  counseling  techniques;  conse¬ 
quently,  she  can  hope  for  great  achieve¬ 
ment. 


We  can  even  help  the  counselor  help 
the  teacher  by  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  latest  in  the  guidance  field.  We 
can  read  guidance  materials,  we  can 
attend  chnics,  and  yes,  we  may  even 
dare  to  write  articles  for  magazines. 
These  would  help  to  clear  the  field  for 
further  action,  since  a  well-informed 
teacher  may  assuredly  become  a  more 
effective  guidance  director  because  of 
the  stimulation  she  has  received  and 
the  security  she  has  realized. 

So  you  see,  whether  you  favor  stress¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  counselor  or  em¬ 
phasizing  the  part  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  there  is  work  to  be  done.  I 
cannot  concern  myself  greatly  with  the 
reasons  pro  and  con  the  location  of 
major  responsibility,  but  I  can  get  very 
excited  over  what  I  can  do  for  the 
youngster  whom  I  teach.  This,  I  know, 
takes  cooperation,  and  not  divided 
loyalty,  between  the  teacher  and  the 
counselor. 

Do  I  dare  speak  for  the  classroom 
teachers  and  make  this  “School  Year 
Resolution”: 

‘We  solemnly  promise  that  we 
shall  attempt  to  aid,  not  remain 
passive;  understand,  not  criticize 
rashly;  accept  our  responsibilities, 
not  shirk  our  duties,  if  the  coun¬ 
selors  will  help  us  to  be  accepted 
as  contributing  factors  to  their 
success." 

Only  then,  as  I  see  it,  can  our  guid¬ 
ance  program  become  one  which  educa¬ 
tors,  pupils,  and  laymen  may  take  pride 
in  and  respect. 


Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School 

By  FRANCES  M.  WILSON 

Director  of  Guidance,  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Today  a  guidance  program  in  ele- 
mentar)  schools  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ed  fact  in  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  many 
middle  sized  and  small  communities. 
A  review  of  the  programs  found  for  the 
guidance  of  elementar}’  school  children 
reveals  that  persons  trained  under  a 
variety  of  disciplines  are  assigned  to 
develop  and  administer  the  guidance 
program.  For  example,  one  school  sys¬ 
tem  will  have  placed  elementary  school 
guidance  in  the  hands  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gist,  while  still  another  school  system 
will  have  utilized  the  abilities  of  a  social 
worker,  and  still  other  communities  will 
have  assigned  responsibility  for  the  job 
to  specially  trained  teachers.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  regardless  of  the  background  and 
training  of  the  persons  assigned  to  do 
the  work,  certain  remarkable  similari¬ 
ties  exist  in  the  programs. 

Growth  of  Guidance  Programs; 

1.  The  teacher  is  recognized  almost 
universally  as  the  heart  of  the  guidance 
program  in  the  elementary  school  and 
considerable  time  is  devoted  by  special¬ 
ists  to  helping  teachers  understand 
better  the  needs  of  children  and  the 
sources  available  in  the  classroom  to 
help  meet  their  needs. 

2.  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school  has  made  available  a  rich  variety 
of  opportunities  for  understanding  chil¬ 
dren  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  their  interests  and  needs.  Con¬ 
siderable  stress,  therefore,  is  placed 


upon  utilizing  the  curriculum  to  make 
guidance  services  available. 

3.  Because  guidance  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  emerged  last  among  the 
various  divisional  levels  of  the  school 
systems,  it  became  {X)ssible  to  draw 
upon  experiences  at  the  junior  high 
school  and  senior  high  school  levels 
which  were  found  sound,  recognizing 
that  many  new  avenues  had  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  for  working  with  young  children. 
Notably,  play  and  art  work  have  found 
particular  meaning  at  the  lower  age 
levels. 

4.  While  work  with  parents  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  accepted  and  important 
part  of  guidance  programs  at  all  school 
levels,  it  is  recognized  as  uniquely  im¬ 
portant  in  elementary’  schools.  As  a 
result,  considerable  time  is  given  to 
work  with  parents  through  workshops, 
special  study  groups,  conferences,  and 
the  like. 

5.  During  the  past  20  years  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  trend  toward 
closer  working  relationships  between 
classroom  and  clinical  persons.  As  a 
result,  clinicians  have  shared  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  special  skills  with  school 
personnel  to  the  end  that  teachers  and 
administrators  have  become  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  nuances  of  such  techniques 
as  observation  and  interviewing.  Con¬ 
currently,  school  personnel  have  helped 
clinicians  to  become  more  appreciative 
of  the  therapeutic  forces  available  in 
the  class  environment.  As  a  result  of 
this  merging  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
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ence,  there  has  been  developed  a  dy¬ 
namic  program  in  the  elementary 
schools  which  has  been  hastened  in  its 
growth  by  the  increased  understanding 
of  all  persons  working  together:  psy¬ 
chologists,  social  workers,  teachers, 
principals,  parents,  and  curriculum 
specialists. 

6.  The  spread  of  the  child  develop¬ 
ment  movement,  and  the  rapid  growth 
in  popular  knowledge  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  mental  health  made  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  acceptance  of  guidance 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

7.  The  initiation  of  numerous  grad¬ 
uate  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary 
school  guidance  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  provided  training  resources 
which  were  most  essential. 

8.  The  speedy  growth  of  elementary 
school  guidance  programs,  almost  all  of 
which  have  emerged  since  World  War 
II,  has  been  facilitated  by  the  increased 
use  of  auditory  and  visual  aids  in 
schools  and  the  development  of  a  small, 
but  excellent,  body  of  literature  in  the 
field.  In  the  latter  group  should  be 
included  pamphlets  and  brochures 
which  have  been  published  by  commer¬ 
cial  companies  as  well  as  literature  in 
the  professional  field. 

Objectives  of  the  Program: 

The  objectives  of  guidance  in  the 
elementary  schools  have  been  relatively 
clearly  defined.  Programs  for  the  most 
part  are  oriented  toward  mental  health 
and  recognize  that  guidance  must  be¬ 
gin  from  the  time  the  child  enters 
school.  Indeed,  in  many  communities 
carefully  planned  programs  of  orienta¬ 
tion  are  held  with  the  mothers  prior  to 
their  children’s  admission  to  school. 
From  the  time  a  child  enters  kinder¬ 
garten,  a  sensitive  teacher  is  aware  of 
his  needs  for  attention,  affection,  se¬ 


curity,  a  sure  place  in  the  group.  Even 
as  early  as  the  third  grade  it  becomes 
possible  to  widen  a  child’s  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  work  so  that  as  he  pro¬ 
gresses  through  the  elementary  school, 
he  becomes  better  informed  about  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  in  which  people  earn  their 
living.  Thus,  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  eighth  grade,  he  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  choice  regarding  high 
school  and  course.  Similarly,  as  he 
works  and  plays  with  other  children, 
he  finds  various  problems.  Carefully 
planned  guidance  programs  can  do 
much  to  make  it  easier  for  children  to 
be  accepted  by  other  boys  and  girls,  to 
find  new  interests,  and  to  become  well 
accepted  in  various  groups,  both  within 
the  school  and  in  the  community.  The 
important  place  of  the  home  in  helping 
the  child  develop  to  his  best  abihties  is 
recognized  through  work  with  parents 
which  helps  them  better  to  understand 
their  children’s  needs’  and  effective 
ways  of  meeting  them  in  the  home. 

Attention  must  also  be  directed 
toward  helping  boys  and  girls  learn  how 
to  study  and  attain  intellectual  compe¬ 
tencies  within  their  reach.  Inevitably, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  program  in  the 
classroom,  and  the  special  group  guid¬ 
ance  programs  planned  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  specialists,  there  will  be  some 
children  who  are  not  able  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  educational,  social  and  personal 
adjustment.  For  these  children  special 
help  is  needed.  In  some  communities 
this  help  will  be  provided  by  a  gifted 
teacher  who  may  have  had  special  train¬ 
ing  or  who  because  of  her  interest,  has 
read  widely  in  the  field,  so  that  she  is 
well  informed  about  special  techniques 
which  may  be  used.  Oftentimes,  ad¬ 
justment  will  occur  simply  because  a 
warm  and  understanding  relationship 
has  been  established  with  a  sympathetic 
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adult.  In  larger  communities  often  the 
services  of  a  clinician  will  be  available 
either  through  the  school  guidance 
chnic  or  through  the  community  chnics. 
Even  where  such  services  are  available, 
however,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  adjustment  process  cannot  be 
accomphshed  with  miraculous  speed 
and  that  school  personnel  must  not  be 
discouraged  because  the  child  continues 
to  show  symptoms  of  maladjustment. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
clinic  cannot  accomplish  the  task  alone, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  teacher  and 
the  clinician  so  that  the  classroom  en¬ 
vironment  can  be  used  fully  to  help  the 
child  develop. 

Tools  of  the  Program; 

The  elementary  school  curriculum 
provides  a  vast  opportunity  for  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  various  techniques  geared  to 
help  teachers  know  their  students  bet-, 
ter.  It  is  important,  however,  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  information  gained  from  the 
use  of  any  one  of  the  special  techniques 
should  not  be  used  in  isolation,  but 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  total 
picture  of  the  child  as  the  teacher  gains 
it  through  observation  of  his  behavior 
in  the  classroom  and  talking  informally 
with  him  and  with  his  parents. 

In  the  art  field,  for  example,  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  encouraged  to  draw  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  family  and  their  wishes. 
In  the  early  years  as  they  tell  the  stories 
which  are  expressed  in  the  pictures, 
they  reveal  much  about  themselves. 

A  number  of  articles  are  available 
about  the  way  children  express  them¬ 
selves  through  their  art  work.  The 
classic  in  the  field,  however,  is  Painting 
and  Personality  by  Alschuler,  Rose  H. 
and  Hattwick,  La  Berta  W.,  University 


of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1947  in  two 
volumes. 

Language  arts  may  also  be  used  to 
help  the  teacher  seek  more  fully  into 
the  meaning  of  the  behavior  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Especially  in  the  middle  years, 
language  art  material  can  be  used  pro¬ 
fitably.  Spontaneous  puppet  plays  in 
which  the  children  dramatize  experi¬ 
ences  based  upon  such  topics  as,  "Fri¬ 
day  Night  in  Our  House,”  "My  Sister 
and  I,”  “If  I  Were  Teacher,”  and  the 
like,  offer  vehicles  through  which  chil¬ 
dren  feel  free  to  talk  about  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  their  parents,  other  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  attitudes  toward  home 
and  school.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  children  are  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing  autobiographies  and  the  perceptive 
teacher  will  find  a  wealth  of  valuable 
material  in  them.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  in  using  the  autobiography 
the  teacher  tell  the  children  that  what 
they  tell  will  be  held  in  confidence  and 
that  the  teacher  is  very  much  interested 
in  knowing  about  their  early  experi¬ 
ences,  their  home  situations  as  they 
view  them,  and  their  relationships  with 
their  parents,  their  brothers,  their  sis¬ 
ters.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  talk  about  the  many  things  that  they 
do  outside  of  school,  the  hobbies  they 
have,  the  special  lessons  they  take,  and 
the  ways  that  the  family  find  to  enjoy 
themselves  together. 

A  technique  which  may  be  similarly 
employed  is  the  daily  schedule.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are 
interested  in  keeping  a  diary  of  their 
activities  for  a  week.  They  are  eager 
to  discuss  their  time  schedules  and 
often  make  suggestions  to  each  other 
regarding  more  profitable  use  of  time. 

Language  arts  can  provide  opportu¬ 
nity,  too,  for  a  written  discussion  of 
such  topics  as,  "If  I  Were  Mother,” 
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“The  Things  I  Fear  Most,”  "The  Things 
I  Like  Best,”  “When  I  Grow  Up,”  “If 
I  Were  the  Principal”  and  the  hke. 

Pictures  may  be  effectively  utihzed 
also  to  have  children  talk  about  their 
experiences.  The  pictures  may  be 
culled  from  a  variety  of  sources.  When 
invited  to  tell  a  story  about  a  picture, 
the  children  also  tell  a  great  deal  about 
themselves.  One  picture  that  has  al¬ 
ways  proven  effective,  for  example,  is 
that  of  a  litde  boy  chmbing  the  stairs. 
The  picture  does  not  reveal  what  is  at 
the  top.  As  the  children  talk,  however, 
about  the  little  boy  in  the  picture  and 
what  he  finds  when  he  reaches  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  they  tell  a  great  deal  about 
their  own  fears  and  the  factors  in  their 
own  hves  which  are  a  source  of  distress 
to  them. 

Filmstrips  and  shdes  may  also  be 
used  very  effectively  to  provoke  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  in  which  children 
are  interested.  Visual  aids  may  be  used 
as  well  in  programs  of  teacher  training. 

Teachers,  however,  must  be  very 
careful  in  using  him  material.  By  na¬ 
ture,  teachers  tend  to  be  didactic,  but 
an  informal  approach  to  the  dynamic 
material  presented  in  visual  aids  will 
yield  sterile  results.  The  children 
must  feel  free  to  speak  about  matters 
close  to  them  and  be  assured  that  they 
will  not  be  criticized  for  the  values  that 
they  set  forth.  By  the  same  token  it 
is  important  that  a  good  discussion  lead¬ 
er  make  film  materials  used  for  teacher 
training  purposes  vital  and  alive.  In 
either  situation  any  rigid  utilization  of 
the  materials  will  be  fruitless. 

Records  and  Tests: 

The  record  card  offers  important  ma¬ 
terial  for  studying  the  continuity  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  child’s  school  experi¬ 
ences.  At  regular  intervals  the  record 


card  should  be  studied  to  see  whether 
there  are  trends  in  behavior  that  should 
be  noted  to  find  indicators  of  ability 
and  achievement  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  evaluating  the  child’s  pro¬ 
gress  and  other  information  about  the 
child’s  home  and  school  history  which 
are  significant  in  understanding  him. 
Test  results  supply  an  important  part 
in  a  child’s  record.  Careful  interpre¬ 
tation  should  be  made  of  the  scores  of 
intelligence  tests,  standardized  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  and  the  hke.  While  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  ob¬ 
jective  tests  of  personahty,  for  the  most 
part  these,  except  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  chnical  instruments,  are  but 
poor  substitutes  for  careful  observation 
by  the  teacher.  Again  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  record  should  be 
studied  as  a  whole,  and  any  fact  about 
the  child  studied  in  relation  to  all  the 
data  presented  about  him. 

Observation  and  Interviewing: 

As  indicated  earher  in  this  article, 
no  techniques,  however  excellent,  can 
be  substituted  for  the  techniques  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  interviewing.  A  good 
classroom  teacher  studies  her  children 
carefully,  is  objective  in  her  evaluation, 
looks  for  positive  strengths  as  well  as 
weakness,  and  incorporates  what  she 
sees  in  anecdotal  records.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  full  anecdotal  records 
about  every  child  in  the  class,  but  it  is 
of  particular  value  to  single  out  a  few 
children  for  whom  material  will  be 
recorded. 

By  studying  one  or  two  children 
carefully  the  teacher  will  often  gain  in¬ 
sight  into  the  behavior  of  a  number  of 
other  children  in  the  class. 

Innumerable  interviews  are  held  by 
teachers  with  parents  throughout  the 
country.  Much  is  accomplished  through 
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these  interviews.  Much  more  can  be 
accomphshed,  though,  when  teachers 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of 
parents  when  they  come  to  discuss  their 
children,  and  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  the  person  interviewing  should  do 
a  large  amount  of  listening  during  the 
interview.  There  is  considerable  ten¬ 
dency  for  interviewers  to  talk  more  than 
is  appropriate  in  the  course  of  an  inter¬ 
view.  Three-quarters  of  the  time  should 
>  be  spent  by  the  parent  in  talking  and 
only  one-quarter  by  the  teacher.  Many 
times  teachers  can  improve  the  quality  of 
their  interviewing  by  role  playing  with 
one  another  —  one  teacher  assuming 
the  role  of  the  parent  and  the  other  that 
of  the  teacher.  Where  recording  equip¬ 
ment  is  available,  a  study  of  the  record¬ 
ed  interview  by  the  teachers  at  a  con¬ 
ference  yields  even  more  important 
values. 

Sociometric  Approaches: 

Teachers  will  find  it  helpful  at  least 
twice  during  the  school  year  to  make  a 
sociogram  of  their  class.  The  approach 
is  simple: 

Children  are  asked  to  answer  their 
questions.  (1)  "With  whom  would 
you  like  to  sit?”  (2)  “With  whom  do 
you  like  to  work?"  (3)  "Whom  would 
you  like  to  invite  to  a  party?”  After 
the  teacher  has  charted  the  responses. 


she  will  find  many  interesting  evidences 
of  the  relationships  existing  among  the 
pupils  within  her  group.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  found  who  are  not  chosen 
by  anyone  in  the  group  or  by  only  one 
or  two  children.  These  boys  and  girls 
require  particular  help  from  the  teach¬ 
er.  By  placing  them  on  committees,  by 
changing  their  seats,  or  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways,  she  can  help  influence  the 
attitude  of  the  children  toward  them. 
After  several  months  have  passed,  the 
teacher  may  want  to  test  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  her  help  by  making  another 
sociogram. 

Means  to  the  End: 

All  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  guidance  program  can 
be  accomplished  through  cooperative 
planning  by  the  administrator,  and  the 
teacher.  Faculty’  conferences  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
school,  the  in-service  training  program 
necessary  to  acquaint  all  concerned  with 
the  program,  the  organization  of  the 
guidance  program,  the  materials  need¬ 
ed  to  implement  it,  and  the  skills  need¬ 
ed  for  it  to  be  effective,  and  the  steps 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  program  —  all 
can  be  accomplished  readily  by 
interested,  cooperative,  and  thoughtful 
school  people. 
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The  author  presents  in  an  interesting  text 
the  problems  of  elementary  education  and 
the  evaluation  of  child  development.  The 
volume  adds  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  pre-adolescence  sequences;  it  refines 
many  broad  principles  and  generalization  re¬ 
garding  the  elementary  school  child;  and, 
finally,  it  illustrates  principles  and  generali¬ 
zations  with  carefully  collected,  intelligently 
evaluated  data.  Though  not  an  actual  case 
history  as  such,  the  book  does  trace  the  prin¬ 
ciples  as  seen  in  the  life  of  one  child  ob¬ 
served  during  many  years.  In  the  first  part, 
the  author  presents  the  normative  approach 
to  analysis  separately  for  each  grade  level. 
In  the  second  part  he  treats  of  developmen¬ 
tal  analysis  and  interpretation,  while  in  the 
third  part  he  shows  the  inter-relationships 
in  growth  patterns.  Teachers  will  find  this 
book  of  interest  in  interpreting  manifest  child 
behavior  on  the  grade  level  at  which  they 
teach. — S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  College, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


All  Children  Want  to  Learn.  A  Guide 
for  Parents.  By  Lorene  K.  Fox,  Peggy  Bro¬ 
gan,  and  Annie  Louise  Butler.  N.Y.  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Company.  1955.  $3.50.  223 

pages. 

This  interesting  and  helpful  guide  for 
parents  derives  from  sound  knowledge  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  children.  All 
of  this  knowledge  has  been  translated  into 
very  practical  suggestions  useful  in  every 
home,  whether  it  be  a  small  city  apartment 
or  a  more  expansive  home  in  the  country. 
Part  One  discusses  the  learning  process  in 
relation  to  children  and  it  describes  in  detail 
some  of  the  fundamental  facts  about  grow¬ 
ing  youngsters,  how  they  want  to  play,  to  be 
on  the  go,  to  do  things  for  themselves,  to 
make  things,  to  explore  and  find  out,  to  have 
growing  things,  and  to  listen  to  music  and 
stories.  Part  Two  deals  with  parent  plan¬ 
ning  and  here  new  ideas  are  hitched  to  old 
problems  and  much  information  is  given  on 
planning  of  the  environment  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  will  live.  There  is  much,  too,  on  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  children  delight  to  engage. 
— Paul  Zankowich,  East  Meadow  Public 
Schools 
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New  York, 

OME  emotional  disturbance  accom¬ 
panies  most  serious  reading  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  retarded  or  reluctant 
reader  often  feels  inadequate  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  classmates.  His  failure  to 
read  may  disturb  his  relationships  with 
his  parents,  increase  sibling  rivalry,  and 
evoke  criticism  from  his  teachers.  These 
secondary  emotional  factors  may  inter¬ 
fere  more  seriously  with  his  learning  to 
read  than  the  immediate  .causes  of  the 
reading  difficulty. 

Accordingly,  reading  teachers  should 
he  aware  of  these  emotional  difficulties 
in  reading.  By  providing  tasks  in 
which  the  individual  can  succeed,  by 
focusing  attention  on  his  potential  for 
positive  growth,  by  helping  parents  to 
take  a  more  hopeful  attitude  toward  the 
child,  and  by  helping  him  to  build 
realistic  expectations  of  success,  the 
teacher  of  reading  will  provide  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  optimum  learning  will 
take  place. 

The  teacher  of  reading,  however, 
will  not  focus  his  attention  on  these 
emotional  aspects;  he  will  deal  primari¬ 
ly  with  the  individual’s  reading  devel¬ 
opment  and  difficulty.  He  will  diag¬ 
nose  the  individual’s  present  reading 
status  and  difficulties  and  provide  in¬ 
struction  and  practice  that  will  help 
him  overcome  the  difficulties  and  move 
ahead  on  his  true  developmental  read¬ 
ing  trend.  'This  procedure  itself  often 
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reduces  emotional  disturbance;  it  may 
have  considerable  therapeutic  influence. 

When  the  individual  is  not  accessible 
to  reading  instruction  because  of  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance,  he  should  be  treated 
by  someone  who  is  exjjert  in  psycho¬ 
therapy.  The  referral  itself  may  have 
therapeutic  value  insofar  as  it  helps  the 
individual  to  see  his  problem  more 
clearly  and  recognize  the  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  may,  at  the  time,  be  most 
beneficial.  After  resolving  some  of  the 
emotional  conflicts  that  have  been  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  concentrating  and 
putting  forth  the  necessary  effort,  he 
will  be  ready  for  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  reading  skills.  Thus  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  and  guidance  are  inter¬ 
twined. 

“Guidance  in  learning’’  is  a  familiar 
idea.  "Guidance  in  reading’’  is  a  fa- 
mihar  aspect  of  guidance  in  learning. 
It  is  less  widely  recognized  that  there 
is  a  reciprocal  relation  between  reading 
and  guidance. 

A  Reading  Problem  May  Turn  Into  a 
Guidance  Problem 

One  day  when  the  teacher  called  on 
a  fifth-grade  boy  to  read  aloud,  he  be¬ 
gan  reading,,  “And  then  Christopher 
Columbus  .  .  .  .”  and  finished  the 
sentence  by  saying,  "ran  round  and 
round  the  bam.”  'The  other  children 
laughed  and  the  teacher  told  him  to 
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sit  down.  After  class  she  said  kindly, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “Why 
do  you  do  things  like  that,  Jimmy?” 
He  pushed  her  hand  away  and  said 
angrily,  “Everyone  is  always  picking  on 
me.” 

The  teacher  sought  the  help  of  the 
school  social  worker  who  asked  for  more 
details  about  Jimmy’s  behavior  in  class. 
“What  is  your  explanation?”  she  asked. 
"Perhaps,  he’s  misunderstood  at  home,” 
the  teacher  said,  “and  perhaps  in  school 
he’s  ashamed  to  have  the  other  children 
know  he  can’t  read.  So  he  says  silly 
things  when  he  comes  to  words  he  can¬ 
not  understand.” 

When  the  school  social  worker  visit¬ 
ed  the  home,  she  found  the  parents 
favored  the  older  brother,  Ted.  When 
something  was  needed  at  the  store,  Ted 
would  speak  up:  “I’ll  go.  Pop;  I  know 
just  what  you  want.”  When  the  family 
were  planning  a  picnic  Jimmy  was  not 
expected  to  have  any  ideas.  His  lack 
of  progress  in  school,  and  especially  in 
reading,  was  of  great  concern  to  his 
parents,  and  they  were  constantly  criti¬ 
cal  of  him.  As  they  talked,  the  school 
social  worker  was  able  to  offer  the 
parents  a  few  interpretations:  “V^hen 
his  parents  are  constantly  critical  of 
him,  a  child  sometimes  feels  that  they 
do  not  love  him,  do  not  love  him  as 
much  as  they  love  their  other  children”; 
“Even  children  in  the  same  family  may 
be  so  very  different  —  we  cannot  com¬ 
pare  one  child  with  another”;  and  “A 
child’s  unhappiness  at  home  often 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  in  school.”  When  the  father 
remarked  that  they  could  include  Jim¬ 
my  more  often  in  their  family  plans, 
the  school  social  worker  said,  “That’s 
a  fine  idea.” 

In  her  next  interview  with  the  teach¬ 
er,  the  school  social  worker  began  by 


saying,  “You  were  right.  Miss  Brown. 
Jimmy  is  not  a  bad  boy;  he’s  a  misun¬ 
derstood  boy.”  Together  they  planned 
ways  to  help  Jimmy  gain  approval  by 
making  contributions  to  the  class 
rather  than  by  resorting  to  clowning, 
and  to  give  him  special  instruction  in 
reading.  Since  the  teacher  felt  that 
she  could  not  give  him  as  much  time 
as  he  needed  to  learn  the  basic  reading 
skills,  she  referred  him  to  the  reading 
teacher  who  served  the  school.  The 
reading  teacher  began  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  had  missed  through  illness  and 
change  of  residence  in  the  early  grades. 
For  the  first  time  he  was  able  to  see 
progress.  This  success  made  it  easier 
for  the  parents  to  be  less  critical  and 
more  approving.  It  took  time.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  year  Jimmy  said,  “I  guess 
I’m  not  such  a  headache  to  everybody 
any  more  —  or  to  myself  either.” 

In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
reading  and  personal  relations  are  in¬ 
terwoven.  Jimmy’s  failure  to  learn  to 
read  at  the  age  when  other  children  did 
disturbed  his  parents.  Reading  seemed 
very  important  to  them.  Their  way  of 
coping  with  the  situation  was  to  criti¬ 
cize  Jimmy  and  to  hold  up  his  brother 
as  a  model.  Both  of  these  responses 
made  the  situation  worse.  The  criti¬ 
cism  made  Jimmy  feel  still  more  inade¬ 
quate  and  he  interpreted  the  praise  of 
the  brother  as  a  withdrawal  of  parental 
love.  Added  to  these  home  conditions 
was  the  teacher’s  criticism  of  his  poor 
reading.  His  desire  to  be  accepted  by 
his  classmates  led  to  his  evading  the 
reading  situation  by  clowning. 

Since  so  much  of  this  behavior  prob¬ 
lem  stemmed  from  the  boy’s  inability 
to  read  the  kinds  of  material  expected 
of  him  in  the  grade,  the  teacher  was 
wise  to  begin  with  the  instruction  he 
needed  in  reading.  The  help  with 
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reading  was  augmented  by  more  sym* 
pathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teacher.  Thus  guidance 
and  skillful  reading  instruction  com¬ 
bined  forces  in  the  process  of  removing 
the  cause  of  the  boy’s  feeling  of  inferi¬ 
ority  and  one  source  of  criticism.  It 
helped  him,  as  well  as  his  parents  and 
teacher,  to  take  a  more  positive,  accept¬ 
ing  attitude. 

Genesis  of  Some  Reading  Problems 

Guidance  workers  are  even  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  "developmental  guidance,” 
and  with  creating  conditions  that  help 
to  prevent  serious  problems  from  aris¬ 
ing.  Here  is  where  an  understanding 
of  the  multiple  causation  and  varied 
treatment  of  reading  difficulties  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Reading  problems  may  be  created  by 
a  curriculum  that  has  no  meaning,  use, 
or  purpose  for  the  student;  by  dull, 
poorly  written  books;  by  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  that  do  not  provide  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  and  needs.  The  in¬ 
trapersonal  relations  in  the  classroom 
may  stimulate  or  discourage  a  child 
from  realizing  his  potentialities.  Poor 
medical  service  may  permit  physical 
impairments  to  go  uncorrected.  In 
many  ways  the  guidance  worker, 
through  his  poUcy-making  function  and 
community  contact,  may  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  reading  problems  at  their  source. 

Reading  Problems  Often  Turn  into 
Guidance  Problems 

A  common  sequence  is:  inability  to 
comprehend  the  reading  assignments  in 
one’s  grade;  failure  in  subjects  requiring 
a  good  deal  of  reading;  dissatisfaction 
with  school  and  either  truancy  or  be¬ 
havior  problems  in  class. 

In  the  last  stages  of  this  sequence, 
the  student  is  often  referred  to  the 


counselor.  By  that  time  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  has  usually  increased  so 
much  that  the  initial  cause  may  not  be 
recognized,  except  by  a  counselor  who 
is  aware  of  the  possible  ramifications  of 
a  reading  difficulty. 

A  Guidance  Problem  Turns  Into  a 
Reading  Problem 

A  high  school  boy  came  into  the 
counselor’s  office  and  announced  that 
he  was  leaving  school.  The  counselor, 
knowing  the  boy’s  background  and  that 
his  family  were  financially  able  to  keep 
him  in  school,  said,  “Why,  Don,  you 
don’t  have  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 
Your  family  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
stay  to  graduate.”  Finally,  Don  ad¬ 
mitted  that  his  real  reason  for  wanting 
to  leave  school  was  his  difficulty  with 
reading.  “The  kids  laugh  when  the 
teacher  makes  me  read  out  loud,  and 
the  books  I  have  to  read  don’t  make 
sense  to  me,”  he  told  her. 

“That  would  discourage  anyone,”  the 
counselor  said.  “But  it  is  possible  to 
improve  your  reading.  Lots  of  students 
in  high  school  have  learned  to  read 
better.” 

Fortunately,  this  counselor,  who  had 
such  a  good  relationship  with  Don,  had 
taken  some  work  in  reading.  First,  she 
tried  to  find  out  more  definitely  what 
his  reading  potentialities  were.  On  the 
Bellevue-Wechsler  individual  intelli¬ 
gence  test  he  obtained  an  IQ  of  115 
on  the  quantitative  tests  and  an  IQ  of 
90  or  the  verbal  part.  These  results 
indicated  potential  ability  to  read  high 
school  material.  The  auditory  com¬ 
prehension  test  of  the  Diagnostic  Read¬ 
ing  Committee  battery  showed  much 
higher  ability  to  comprehend  what  he 
heard  than  to  comprehend  a  similar 
selection  which  he  read  silently.  'This, 
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too,  pointed  to  potentiality  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Having  established  Don’s  potentiality 
to  read  better,  the  second  step  was  to 
learn  more  about  his  reading  level  and 
the  difficulties  he  was  encountering. 
To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  his  reading 
level,  the  counselor  looked  through 
Don’s  cumulative  record  folder  for  re¬ 
sults  of  a  recent  reading  test.  She 
found  an  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 
given  the  previous  year.  Don’s  score 
corresponded  to  a  fifth-grade  level. 

Although  some  diagnostic  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained  from  the  stand¬ 
ardized  test,  the  counselor  wanted  more 
specific  information  about  Don’s  read¬ 
ing  difficulties.  To  obtain  this,  she 
asked  him  to  read  some  fifth-grade 
selections.  Standardized  tests  do  not 
always  indicate  the  level  on  which  the 
student  is  actually  reading  books  and 
articles  of  various  kinds.  Don  stumbled 
over  third-grade  material  that  embar¬ 
rassed  him  by  being  childish  in  content 
and  read  more  difficult  material  in 
which  he  was  keenly  interested. 

The  third  step  combined  diagnosis 
and  instruction;  its  purpose  was  to  alle¬ 
viate  his  immediate  distress  in  trying  to 
get  his  studying  done.  The  counselor 
sat  beside  him  as  he  began  to  read  his 
day’s  assignment  in  history.  Thus  she 
not  only  learned  about  his  approach  to 
reading,  but  also  taught  him  a  better 
approach  —  to  recall  what  he  knew 
about  the  subject  and  raise  questions 
before  beginning  to  read.  She  not  only 
learned  about  his  difficulties  in  word 
recognition  and  meaning  and  in  com¬ 
prehension,  but  also  gave  him  immedi¬ 
ate  instruction  in  the  reading  skills 
which  he  needed  to  improve. 

The  counselor’s  fourth  step  was  to 
give  the  further  practice  and  instruc¬ 
tion  specifically  indicated  by  her  infor¬ 


mal  diagnostic  procedure.  While  thus 
helping  him  to  meet  his  immediate 
problems,  she  also  encouraged  wide 
reading  of  interesting  books  and  articles 
on  his  present  reading  level.  This 
helped  to  increase  his  fluency,  and 
change  his  attitude  toward  reading 
toward  himself  as  a  boy  who  could  not 
read. 

Helping  Don  took  considerable  of  the 
counselor’s  time,  especially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Later,  by  working  with  his 
teachers,  the  counselor  helped  them 
acquire  methods  of  helping  other  stu¬ 
dents  improve  their  reading  in  their 
respective  subjects.  Was  this  use  of 
counselor’s  time  justified  in  a  school 
having  no  reading  specialist?  It  most 
certainly  was.  Not  only  did  the  coun¬ 
selor  help  an  individual  pupil  develop 
his  learning  p>otentialities  and  prepare 
himself  better  for  hfe;  she  also  helped 
a  number  of  teachers  to  deal  more  ade¬ 
quately  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  high  school  today  —  failure 
in  academic  subjects  resulting  from  in¬ 
effective  reading  and  study  habits. 

Emotional  Disturbance  May  Be 
Alleviated  by  Instruction  in  Reading 

A  freshman  college  girl  in  the  middle 
of  the  spring  semester  was  becoming  so 
emotionally  disturbed  that  she  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  mental  hygiene  center  at 
the  college.  The  psychiatrist,  in  the 
initial  interview,  recognized  the  girl’s 
intense  fear  of  flunking  out  of  college. 
Her  father  was  a  noted  professional 
man;  the  girl  was  very  fond  of  him  and 
felt  that  her  dismissal  from  college 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  family.  She 
studied  late  at  night,  could  not  sleep, 
became  more  and  more  depressed.  Re¬ 
cognizing  that  her  inability  to  keep  up 
with  die  academic  requirements  was  a 
basic  cause  of  her  trouble,  the  psychia- 
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trist  referred  her  to  the  reading  spe¬ 
cialist  on  his  staff. 

For  the  first  two  interviews,  the  stu¬ 
dent  talked  about  her  fears  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic, 
understanding  person,  her  anxieties  be¬ 
came  less.  In  the  following  periods 
they  worked  more  intensively  on  analyz¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  each  assignment, 
recognizing  what  the  instructor  expect¬ 
ed,  hstening  to  lectures,  taking  effec¬ 
tive  notes,  building  a  vocabularly  in 
each  field,  getting  the  main  ideas,  vary¬ 
ing  rate  and  method  of  reading  with 
the  kind  of  material  and  one's  purpose 
in  reading  it,  improving  concentration 
and  memory,  preparing  for  and  taking 
examinations. 

This  combination  of  a  supporting 
relationship  plus  specific  instruction  in 
methods  of  reading  daily  assignments 
enabled  this  girl  to  complete  her  fresh¬ 
man  year.  She  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  college  the  next  fall  and  even¬ 
tually  graduated  from  college  with  a 
satisfactory  record. 

In  schools  and  colleges  having  high 
academic  standards  and  stressing  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  mental  health 
problems  are  hkely  to  arise.  In  some 
cases  the  student  is  attempting  the  im¬ 
possible,  and  some  adjustment  of  his 
program  should  be  made.  In  other 
cases,  able  students  have  "got  by”  on 
lower  educational  levels  without  learn¬ 
ing  efficient  reading  and  study  methods. 
Worse  yet,  they  have  formed  indolent, 
inefficient  habits  and  attitudes  that  are 
hard  to  break.  When  they  come  to  col¬ 
lege  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  aca¬ 
demic  demands.  This  is  a  new  and 
often  frightening  experience.  However, 
with  some  help  in  reading,  they  are 
helped  to  make  a  good  adjustment  to 
college. 

It  is  not  only  these  special  cases  that 


need  help  in  reading.  It  is  much 
better,  whenever  possible,  to  prevent 
failure  and  its  attendant  nervous  wear 
and  tear.  To  this  end,  a  course  in 
reading  should  be  an  intrinsic  part  of 
the  program  of  all  freshmen.  Every 
student  can  increase  his  reading  effi¬ 
ciency.  Such  a  course,  in  both  high 
school  and  college,  is  a  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  many  problems  that  would  have  to 
be  referred  to  the  guidance  worker. 

Summary  of  Interrelationships 

The  three  cases  cited  illustrate  some 
of  the  interrelations  of  guidance  and 
reading  problems  on  all  educational 
levels.  These  may  now  be  supplement¬ 
ed  and  summarized. 

The  theory  underlying  both  guidance 
and  reading  problems  is  essentially  the 
same.  In  the  literature  of  both  fields, 
one  finds  the  same  principles:  respect 
for  the  individual,  recognition  of  the 
resources  he  has  within  himself  for 
solving  his  own  problems,  the  need  for 
understanding  causes  instead  of  treating 
surface  behavior,  and  the  influence  of 
the  group  on  individual  development. 

Most  serious  reading  problems  in¬ 
volve  emotional  difficulties.  Some  read¬ 
ing  problems  stem  from  ineffective  or 
premature  instruction  in  reading.  The 
child’s  failure  to  acquire  a  culturally 
important  skill  disturbs  the  parents, 
and  their  concern  often  affects  the 
child’s  concept  of  himself  and  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  his  parents.  Thus  emo¬ 
tional  difficulties  gather  around  what 
was  initially  only  a  reading  problem. 
Sometimes  an  emotionally  disturbed 
child  is  not  able  to  put  forth  the  effort 
to  keep  his  mind  on  reading.  He  is 
inaccessible  to  reading  instruction  until 
the  emotional  conflicts  are  resolved. 

However,  the  fact  that  there ’s  a  re¬ 
lation  between  emotional  difficulty  and 
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reading  does  not  mean  that  only  psy¬ 
chotherapy  is  needed.  Reading  in¬ 
struction  may  have  therapeutic  value. 
The  acquiring  of  needed  skills  may 
relieve  some  of  the  individual’s  immedi¬ 
ate  distress  in  the  classroom;  success  in 
reading  builds  self-confidence  which 
may  spread  to  other  areas;  the  pupil’s 
improvement  in  reading  may  lead  his 
parents  and  teachers  to  take  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  him. 

If  the  problem  is  primarily  emotion¬ 
al,  individual  counsehng  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  means  that  the  reading 
teacher  should  be  aware  of  indications 
of  serious  emotional  disturbances,  such 
as  extreme  withdrawal,  depression,  and 
shifts  of  mood. 


There  is  an  advantage,  however,  in 
avoiding  transferring  a  student  from 
one  specialist  to  another.  If  the 
guidance  person  has  some  background 
in  reading,  and  the  reading  specialist 
has  become  skillful  in  counseling,  it  is 
possible  for  the  client  to  capitalize  on 
the  good  relationship  he  has  established 
with  the  first  person  who  interviewed 
him. 

More  and  more,  counseling  and 
reading  programs  are  being  fused  ad¬ 
ministratively.  Some  guidance  and 
personnel  departments  have  reading 
speciahsts  on  their  staffs.  Even  if  they 
are  in  separate  departments,  they  may 
still  work  together  closely  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  reading  prob¬ 
lems. 
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As  the  author  states,  this  voliune  is  a  real 
handbook  for  the  busy  teacher.  Through¬ 
out,  theoretical  considerations  have  been 
minimized,  but  the  treatment  of  practical 
problems  is  in  no  sense  exhausted.  Many 
of  the  problems  faced  in  working  with  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  are  illustrated,  followed  by 
suggestions  for  solving  them.  With  these 
as  a  basis,  the  author  hopes  to  develop  with¬ 
in  the  reader  original  ways  to  stimulate  de¬ 
velopment  of  teachers-to-be.  After  showing 
how  to  motivate  the  learner,  how  to  plan 
for  learning,  how  to  direct  teacher-learning 
processes,  the  author  goes  into  such  topics 
as  directing  extra<lass  activities,  building 
professional  relations,  promoting  personal 
development,  and  finally,  the  purposes,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  materials  for  evaluating  student 
growth.  This  well  written  volume  will  prove 
a  handy  reference  to  every  teacher  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  guiding  student  teachers. 
— S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  College,  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind. 


Here  is  an  excellent  book  suitable  as  a 
text  for  a  course  in  occupations.  It  covers 
thoroughly  and  comprehensively  typical  oc¬ 
cupations  and  industries.  The  volume  is 
organized  in  three  parts:  Part  One  concerns 
the  individual,  his  interests,  hobbies,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  local  opportunities,  how  to  study 
occupations,  and  how  to  get  a  job;  Part  Two 
considers  individual  occupations  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standard  classification  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles;  Part  Three 
discusses  typical  industries  that  employ  work¬ 
ers  in  all  occupational  classifications.  The 
author,  well-known  for  his  brilliant  work 
with  the  federal  government  in  the  area  of 
occupational  guidance,  not  only  has  his  data 
at  his  fingertips  but  he  knows  how  to  present 
his  material  in  an  interesting,  cogent,  and 
challenging  way. — William  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University 


Psychological  Vitamins 

in  the  Classroom 

By  JOSEPH  RESNICK 

Psychological  Consultant,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Research  investigations  show  classroom,  is  a  requirement  for  all  chll- 
that  approximately  one  child  in  dren.  The  slow  learner  who  Is  malad- 
every  eight  is  a  personality  prob-  justed,  frequently  does  not  have  this 
lem  In  the  regular  classroom;  approxl-  need  filled  because  he  cannot  do  the 
mately  one  child  in  every  twenty  will  work  in  the  regular  classroom  and  feels 
some  day  spend  time  in  a  mental  insti-  that  he  is  not  accepted  by  the  other 
tution.  The  question  naturally  arises:  children.  This  situation  can  be  greatly 
What  do  maladjusted  children  need  to  improved  by  determining  the  child's 
improve  their  adjustment?  Other  ques-  reading  level  and  giving  him  a  reader 
tions  which  might  he  asked  are:  Do  on  that  level.  A  child  in  the  sixth 
other  cMldren  require  the  same  psycho-  grade  who  is  reading  on  the  third  grade 
logical  ingredients  to  continue  to  de-  level  should  be  given  a  reader  on  the 
velop  wholesome  personalities?  Can  level  at  which  he  can  read  well.  This 
these  psychological  needs  be  provided  procedure  builds  confidence  in  the 
in  the  regular  classroom  by  a  teacher  child.  In  reading  as  in  other  subjects, 
with  thirty  to  forty  pupils  in  the  room?  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that 
What  method  shall  be  used  to  discover  the  slow  learner  will  usually  work  at 
children  whose  psychological  needs  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labor;  so,  the 
have  been  inadequately  met?  What  curriculum  must  be  of  a  practical  na- 
procedure  can  be  apphed  to  supply  the  ture. 

missing  ingredients?  Is  the  regular  The  child  of  normal  intelligence  may 
classroom  teacher  qualified  to  do  this  also  have  his  difficulties  with  the  feel- 
work  or  should  a  specialist  be  available?  ing  of  insecurity.  This  is  especially 

true  where  divorce  or  death  has  re- 
Psychological  Needs  Not  moved  one  of  the  parents.  In  such 

Sufficiently  Met  cases  the  child  frequently  is  boarded  in 

What  do  maladjusted  children  need  a  home.  In  divorce,  the  child  may  be 
to  improve  their  adjustment?  An  analy-  shared  by  the  parents  and  hear  dispar- 
sis  of  case  histories  of  children  shows  aging  remarks  about  the  absent  parent, 
that  usually  basic  fundamental  psycho-  To  the  child,  the  parents  represent  his 
logical  needs  are  not  sufficiently  pro-  world  of  stability.  When  this  founda- 
vided  for  where  maladjustment  occurs,  tion  begins  to  crack  and  crumble,  the 
The  need  for  security,  which  means  the  child’s  confidence  in  himself  starts  to 
feeling  of  belonging  to  the  group,  being  diminish.  A  feeling  of  security  may 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  home  or  be  improved  by  placing  a  rather  easy- 
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going  protective  child  near  the  one  who 
needs  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  the 
group.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  develop 
feehngs  of  security  where  another  pupil 
is  interested  and  responds  pleasantly  to 
the  maladjusted  child. 

In  addition  to  the  feeling  of  security 
the  child  needs  praise  in  his  daily  life. 
In  school  this  reassuring  element  can 
be  provided  by  praising  the  results  of 
the  child’s  effort  even  if  the  product 
does  not  measure  up  to  expectations. 
If  a  list  of  ten  spelling  words  is  given 
to  the  child  who  spells  but  five  words 
correctly,  and  approval  is  received  for 
the  correctly  spelled  words,  further  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  is  stimulated.  A  child’s 
drawing  may  serve  to  bring  forth  appro¬ 
bation  with  its  accompanying  feelings 
of  satisfaction. 

Attention  is  an  essential  element  to 
the  adequate  development  of  a  whole¬ 
some  personality.  Investigations  indi¬ 
cate  that  when  people  show  an  interest 
in  an  individual  there  is  improvement 
in  performance  even  though  other  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  may  not  have  been  al¬ 
tered.  Giving  continued  attention  to 
a  child  makes  him  feel  that  someone  is 
interested  in  his  activities.  Frequently 
he  will  respond  by  attempting  to  live 
up  to  what  is  expected  of  him. 

Children  Need  Success  Experiences 

Success  and  achievement  serve  to 
build  confidence  just  as  surely  as  con¬ 
tinued  failure  destroys  morale  and  in¬ 
terest.  Small  successes  in  the  child’s 
everyday  activities  re-establishes  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  adequacy  and  worthwhileness 
within  the  individual.  Arranging  the 
child’s  work  so  that  he  can  make  pro¬ 
gress  means  knowing  the  child’s  ability 
level  in  the  subject  being  taught.  'The 
IQ  and  mental  age  serve  as  excellent 
aids  in  this  regard.  'The  child’s  read¬ 


ing  grade  level  may  be  established  by 
means  of  a  standardized  reading  test 
and  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  read¬ 
ing  level  of  difficulty  at  which  the  child 
should  be  started. 

While  love  and  affection  are  not 
synonymous  their  underlying  value  is 
somewhat  similar.  These  ingredients 
form  a  protective  wall  to  which  a  child 
may  retreat  to  gather  new  courage  when 
the  environmental  demands  appear  too 
heavy  upon  him.  Affection  and  love 
build  self-assurance  in  the  child.  The 
child  who  does  not  receive  an  adequate 
amount  is  often  apprehensive  and  fear¬ 
ful.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
he  may  develop  an  apathy  for  the  world 
in  that  he  shows  a  callousness  toward 
what  others  think  and  feel  about  him. 

Do  other  children  require  the  same 
psychological  ingredients  to  continue  to 
develop  wholesome  personalities?  It 
can  be  said  with  considerable  assurance 
that  when  an  inadequate  environment 
does  not  provide  such  essential  elements 
the  personality  is  distorted.  These  vital 
factors  are  a  part  of  the  growing  child’s 
needs.  Even  adults  have  difficulty 
making  a  normal  adjustment  where 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  these  psy¬ 
chological  requirements. 

Can  these  psychological  needs  be 
provided  in  the  regular  classroom  by  a 
teacher  with  thirty  to  forty  pupils  in  the 
room?  It  may  appear  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
would  be  necessary  to  promote  a  worth¬ 
while  program  which  supplied  the  needs 
of  the  maladjusted  child  as  well  as  the 
normal  child.  Actually  such  is  not  the 
case.  Although  approximately  four  or 
five  children  in  a  classroom  of  forty 
will  be  personality  problems,  fewer  than 
this  number  require  undue  attention. 
Once  the  technique  has  been  establish¬ 
ed,  the  process  is  such  that  no  interfer- 
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ence  results  in  the  regular  classroom 
teaching  procedure. 

Identifying  Children’s  Unmet  Needs 

What  method  shall  be  used  to  dis¬ 
cover  children  whose  psychological 
needs  have  been  inadequately  met? 
What  procedure  can  be  appUed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  missing  ingredients?  In  the 
course  of  the  day’s  teaching,  it- is  not 
difficult  to  select  the  slow  learners,  an¬ 
tagonistic  children,  daydreamers,  lonely 
children,  and  others  who  appear  to  have 
difficulty  adjusting.  One  of  the  best 
methods  is  to  sit  down  with  the  child 
and  talk  about  his  interests  and  family 
life.  The  cause  of  his  difficulty  soon 
manifests  itself.  Important  also  is  the 
scientific  and  professional  attitude  gain¬ 
ed  from  knowing  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  the  child’s  behavior.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  tends  to  reduce  nervous  tension 
in  the  teacher  in  that  the  child’s  behav¬ 
ior  becomes  a  problem  to  be  solved  rath¬ 
er  than  a  challenge  to  the  educator’s 
authority.  Meeting  the  child’s  needs, 
once  the  problem  is  clear,  becomes  a 
matter  of  watching  for  opportunities 
during  the  class  period  to  give  praise, 
for  instance,  where  merited.  If  a  child 
is  interested  in  drawing  but  not  history, 
he  could  be  given  an  assignment  in 
drawing,  a  leading  character  of  the 
times  or,  for  example,  the  architecture 
of  the  period.  This  activity  can  be  the 
gateway  to  arousing  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself. 

Is  the  regular  classroom  teacher  qual¬ 
ified  to  do  this  work  or  should  a  special¬ 
ist  be  available?  The  presence  of  a 
specialist  to  assist  is  often  an  excellent 
feature  of  such  a  program.  However, 
most  cases  will  not  require  such  special¬ 
ized  help.  Perhaps  the  best  assistance 
that  could  be  rendered  in  the  usual  case 
is  for  the  specialist  to  indicate  to  the 


teacher,  symptoms  of  maladjustment 
and  procedures  for  correction.  The 
classroom  teacher  is  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  corrective  work  with  the 
child.  Since  most  cases  have  a  history 
of  longtime  standing,  considerable  time 
will  elapse  before  correction  in  behavior 
can  be  expected.  Since  the  educator 
is  with  the  child  approximately  six 
hours  a  day,  the  opportunities  for  im¬ 
proving  the  child’s  behavior  would  be 
many. 

The  Case  of  Robert 

The  case  of  Robert  X  may  be  given  to 
illustrate  the  teacher’s  role  in  supplying 
psychological  needs  of  a  child.  Robert 
was  twelve  years  old  and  rather  small 
for  a  sixth  grader.  His  size  did  not 
hamper  an  obvious  antagonism  toward 
the  teachers  in  general  as  well  as  a  few 
particular  children.  Although  it  was 
determined  by  psychological  testing 
that  Robert  had  average  intelligence,  his 
class  work  was  poor.  He  seemed  not  to 
care  although  occasionally  he  appeared 
to  be  trying.  'The  case  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  school  authorities  when 
Robert  was  involved  in  stealing  money 
which  had  been  collected  to  further  a 
school  project. 

Miss  A,  the  teacher  in  whose  class 
Robert  was  enrolled,  found  a  number  of 
opportunities,  while  the  other  children 
were  busy,  to  talk  with  Robert.  This 
attention  from  an  adult  rather  surprised 
the  child.  'The  conference  centered 
around  the  boy’s  interests  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  drawing  and  collecting  rocks 
of  various  kinds.  From  tbe  child,  the 
teacher  also  learned  that  the  father  was 
a  cripple  who  rarely  left  his  wheelchair. 
Physical  punishment  of  the  boy  for 
minor  offenses  was  the  usual  thing. 
The  child  felt  abused  and  insecure.  He 
carried  his  resentment  to  school  and 
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vented  it  upon  authority  and  pupils 
alike.  It  interfered  with  his  concen¬ 
tration  and  made  him  irritable. 

Miss  A  arranged  for  Robert  to  be 
seated  next  to  a  boy  who  was  friendly 
toward  all  of  the  children  in  the  class. 
This  companionship  gradually  helped 
give  Robert  some  of  the  security  he  de¬ 
sired.  Socially  he  was  accepted  by  his 
classmate.  This  was  a  beginning  to 
which  other  children  were  added  as 
time  passed.  The  child  was  praised  for 
effort  toward  achieving. 

A  standardized  reading  test  indicated 
that  Robert  could  read  well  at  the  fourth 
grade  level.  A  basic  reader  different 
from  that  used  previously  when  he  was 
in  the  fourth  grade  was  obtained  for 
the  boy.  He  could  now  read  without 
the  embarrassment  of  frequent  stops 
and  mispronouncing  of  words.  The 
material  was  more  meaningful  since  he 
could  read  all  of  the  words.  A  drawing 
that  Robert  made  was  good  enough  to 
be  placed  on  the  blackboard.  Here  was 
attention  derived  in  a  socially  acceptable 
way.  At  the  request  of  the  teacher, 
Robert  brought  his  rock  collection  to 
school.  It  contained  a  wide  variety  of 
stones  found  in  the  area  plus  a  few  giv¬ 
en  to  him  by  interested  neighbors.  The 
collection  merited  display  in  front  of 


his  classroom.  Robert’s  conduct  began 
to  reflect  this  interest  in  his  hobby.  He 
felt  that  he  belonged  in  the  school.  The 
teacher’s  continued  interest  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  began  to  bear  fruit 
in  improved  working  relations  with  Rob¬ 
ert. 

Miss  A  arranged  to  visit  the  boy’s 
home  where  she  encountered  the  moth¬ 
er  who  was  a  hard  working  person  try¬ 
ing  to  support  the  family.  The  father 
sat  in  his  wheelchair  as  he  nodded  to 
the  teacher.  Miss  A  explained  Robert’s 
need  for  praise,  affection,  and  security. 
The  stealing  episode  had  frightened  the 
parents.  They  were  eager  to  cooperate. 
Over  a  period  of  a  year  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  has  been  observed  in  Rob¬ 
ert’s  conduct. 

Summary 

The  psychological  needs  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  child  are  vital  to  his  personality  de¬ 
velopment.  Psychological  Vitamins: 
Security,  praise,  attention,  love,  success 
achievement  make  their  presence  felt 
in  a  better  functioning,  more  stable  in¬ 
dividual.  'The  amount  of  each  ingred¬ 
ient  required  will  vary  with  the  child 
but  all  children  need  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  for  reassurance  and  confidence. 
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The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  a 

School  Guidance  Program 


By  GOLDIE  RUTH  KABACK 
Assistant  Professor,  The  City  College 
New  York,  New  York 


HE  GUIDANCE  movement  is 
growing.  Perhaps  never  before 
have  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  psychologists,  and  others  work¬ 
ing  with  children  been  as  cooperative 
in  furthering  guidance  programs  in  and 
out  of  school  as  at  the  present  time. 
Thousands  of  teachers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  attending  classes  in  Techniques 
of  Guidance,  Principles  of  Interviewing 
and  CounseUng,  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments,  et  cetera,  in  order  to  take  over 
the  many  responsibilities  which  a  guid¬ 
ance  program  in  a  school  system  entails. 
Many  teachers,  who  have  no  desire 
whatsoever  to  leave  the  classroom, 
attend  in-service  training  courses,  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  work-shops,  summer 
session  classes,  and  seminars,  in  order 
to  exchange  views  regarding  pertinent 
curriculi  and  units  of  study  best  suited 
for  individual  pupils.  A  reason  often 
given  by  teachers  regarding  their  inter¬ 
est  in  guidance,  is  a  need  to  understand 
the  behavioral  differences  which  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  through  pupil  reaction 
to  a  tone  of  voice,  a  suggestion,  praise 
or  reproof. 

For  many  years  we  have  studied  and 
related  basic  facts  to  children  of  given 
ages.  At  five  years,  the  average  weight 
and  height  is  thus;  measles,  childhood 
illnesses,  a  tonsillectomy  during  the 
early  school  years;  the  quiescent  period 
during  prepuberty;  the  rebellious  atti¬ 


tude  and  striving  for  independence  at 
adolescence;  these  are  now  accepted  and 
understood.  W'e  also  know  that  it  takes 
a  certain  mental  level  to  cope  with  a 
problem  that  involves  abstract  thinking 
and  certain  insights  to  view  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships  in  social  situations. 
We  observe  the  special  aptitudes  de¬ 
monstrated  in  accelerated  classes  for 
those  with  IQs  of  135  or  better  and 
note  the  limitations  in  children  with 
low  IQs.  Since  we  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  and  maturation,  we  expect  to  find 
a  cross  section  of  these  several  attributes 
in  every  classroom.  We  have  learned 
that  all  children  go  through  certain 
stages  and  that  most  children  can  be 
classified  according  to  some  special  scale 
or  norm.  However,  we  also  know  that 
within  each  classroom  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  who  cannot  be  categorized  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  percentile  rank  or  expectancy 
table.  A  series  of  IQs  ranging  any¬ 
where  from  55  to  135  or  better  will 
generally  include,  somewhere  along  the 
continuum,  a  "severely  disturbed  Jim¬ 
mie”,  a  "withdrawn  Mary”,  an  "aggres¬ 
sive-hostile  Donald”,  a  “well-adjusted 
Henry”. 

Perhaps  in  our  effort  to  master  the 
important  principles  of  child  and  ado¬ 
lescent  development  we  have  overlooked 
certain  basic  concepts  which  have  long 
been  the  rudiments  of  good  teaching 
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and  which  are  fundamental  in  guidance 
training.  An  examination  of  these  con¬ 
cepts  is  in  order  if  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er  is  to  become  a  cooperating,  participat¬ 
ing  associate  in  a  school  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 

1.  Knowing  about  the  Individual 

2.  Understanding  the  Individual 

3.  Feeling  with  the  Individual 

4.  Accepting  the  Individual 

Knouing  About  the  Individual 

Knowledge  about  the  individual  is 
obtained  from  teachers,  parents,  nurses, 
pediatricians,  outside  agencies,  and 
cumulative  records  which  include  iden¬ 
tification  information,  observations,  test 
results,  anecdotal  notations,  et  cetera. 
The  classroom  teacher  prepares  a  good 
deal  of  this  material  and  may  share  this 
information  with  the  school  counselor. 
It  is  the  classroom  teacher,  because  of 
her  daily  contact  with  the  pupil,  who, 
next  to  the  parents,  knows  most  about 
the  individual  pupil.  It  is  she  who  can 
supply  the  factual  information  regard¬ 
ing  achievement,  abilities,  limitations, 
physical  appearance,  and  reasons  for 
absences.  It  is  she  who  has  observed 
and  can  therefore  best  describe  reac¬ 
tions  to  situations,  relationships  with 
others  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  school 
playyard.  It  is  she,  therefore,  who  is 
in  the  favored  position  of  Knowing 
About  the  Individual.  The  school 
counselor  must  seek  her  out  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  order  to  set  up  the  framework 
for  organizing  a  School  Guidance  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Understanding  the  Individual 

Knowledge  about  an  individual  is  a 
collection  of  information.  Moreover, 
we  take  pride  in  our  ability  to  collect 
material  objectively.  We  try  to  be  un¬ 
biased  and  unaffected  by  our  own 


values.  We  strive  for  objectivity.  In 
understanding  the  individual,  however, 
we  cannot  be  totally  objective.  We  can 
only  understand  him  in  terms  of  our 
own  system  of  values  which  have  been 
molded  through  our  relationships  with 
parents,  teachers,  peers,  supervisors, 
and  others  in  our  community.  Our 
own  feehngs  of  self-worth,  self-esteem, 
self-pity,  self-depreciation,  play  a  very 
important  role  in  understanding  others. 

We  understand  when  we  have  inter¬ 
nalized  the  meanings  behind  objective 
facts.  We  understand  when  we  begin 
to  see  the  world  from  the  individual’s 
own  frame  of  reference.  By  under¬ 
standing,  then  is  meant  the  assimilation 
of  impressions  back  of  the  notations  on 
the  cumulative  record  card;  the  ability 
to  grasp  the  meaning  underlying  feel¬ 
ings  and  attitudes  behind  a  refusal  or 
ready  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  in  a  given  situation;  the  special 
reaction  to  the  behavior  of  others  in 
terms  of  what  this  behavior  means  to 
the  demands  of  school  and  home;  the 
escape  into  day-dreaming  or  into  fan¬ 
tasy;  the  striking  out  at  the  surrounding 
world.  Understanding  does  not  mean_ 
deep  emotional  involvement.  It  may 
mean  close  examination  of  cause  in 
order  to  comprehend  effect. 

The  school  counselor  does  not  have 
a  monopoly  on  understanding  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil,  nor  is  he  superhumanly 
endowed  with  that  professional  objec¬ 
tivity  that  prevents  him  from  becoming 
emotionally  overinvolved.  He  is  usually 
indebted  to  the  classroom  teacher  for 
the  necessary  insights  relative  to  the 
Understanding  of  the  Individual. 

Feeling  With  the  Individual 

We  have  little  research  and  few 
statistical  studies  regarding  the  direct 
effects  of  school  or  classroom  on  the 
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shaping  of  personality.  We  do  know 
that  the  school  is  one  of  society’s  major 
institutions,  if  not  the  major  one,  for 
inculcating  particular  cultural  values 
and  patterns  that  influence  our  way  of 
life. 

Almost  daily,  however,  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  the  effect  of  a  kind  word,  an  un¬ 
derstanding  tone  in  the  classroom. 
Who  among  us  cannot  hut  think  back 
to  a  particular  teacher  and  say  to  him¬ 
self,  “There  was  a  teacher  who  knew 
what  it  felt  hke”.  The  actual  incident 
itself  has  now  long  been  forgotten  and 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  unknown, 
but  the  feeling  remains.  And  it  is  this 
feeling  that  may  have  been  the  spark 
that  kindled  new  hopes,  lit  new  paths, 
charted  new  ways  of  life. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
—  what  it  feels  like  —  for  it  is  only 
in  this  way,  perhaps,  that  we  can  deep¬ 
ly  understand. 

Do  you  know  what  it  feels  like  to 
come  to  school  for  the  first  time  among 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  somehow 
do  ^ot  appear  to  be  as  frightened  as 
you  are?  And  you  hold  in  the  tears 
because  they’ll  call  you  "cry-baby”. 
And  you  wish  your  mother  would  come. 
And  you  peek  out  at  the  stranger  in 
front  of  the  class  but  she  is  too  busy 
tning  to  stop  two  other  children  from 
tearing  a  picture  book  apart.  Do  you 
know  what  it  feels  like? 

Or  you  come  to  school  with  the  door- 
key  around  your  neck  because  no  one 
is  at  home.  And  when  you  return  from 
school  you’ll  wait  outside  or  go  to  a 
neighbor’s  house  or  just  hang  around. 
Do  you  know  what  it  feels  like? 

You  share  your  home  with  three 
other  brothers  and  four  adults  and  you 
can  perhaps  call  only  a  widow-sill  your 
very  own  to  place  your  ball  or  marble 
there.  Do  you  know  what  it  feels  hke? 


Your  father  and  mother  quarrel  and 
the  house  is  in  constant  uproar,  and 
there  is  banging  of  doors  and  screams 
and  noise  and  you  stand  frightened 
there.  Do  you  know  what  it  feels  hke? 

You  grow  older  and  spend  httle  time 
at  home;  you’re  a  “big  shot”  with  the 
gang,  a  leader  in  the  group.  At  home 
and  in  school  you’re  “the  behavior  prob¬ 
lem,  the  kid  who’ll  never  amount  to 
anything”,  so  you’ve  been  told.  Do  you 
know  what  it  feels  hke? 

You  wait  for  the  day  to  be  free  of 
school  and  books  and  teachers,  to  be 
your  own  boss,  to  do  what  you  please. 
Do  you  know  what  it  feels  hke? 

Or  you  work  and  work  and  yet  that 
reading  lesson,  that  arithmetic  problem 

—  oh,  what’s  the  use!  Do  you  know 
what  it  feels  hke? 

Accepting  the  Individual 

To  know  about  the  individual,  to 
understand  and  thus  to  feel  with  him 

—  these  must  inevitably  bring  us  closer 
to  the  strivings,  to  the  desires,  to  the 
basic  needs  of  our  pupils.  If  we  know 
about  them,  understand  and  feel  with 

them,  we  do  not  condone,  we  cannot 
condemn,  we  can  but  accept. 

However,  it  is  only  as  we  learn  to 
accept  ourselves  can  we  accept  and  re¬ 
spect  others.  With  self-acceptance  and 
self-respect  are  built  up  those  value 
systems  and  basic  human  principles 
which  direct  our  own  behavior  and  ad¬ 
justment  to  hfe  about  us.  If  our  own 
value  systems  are  irritated  by  behavioral 
differences  and  reactions  which  we  can¬ 
not  understand,  if  these  are  foreign  to 
our  own  way  of  hfe,  we  are  likely  to 
set  up  high  barriers  around  these  sys¬ 
tems  in  order  to  maintain  them.  Our 
role  in  the  School  Guidance  Program, 

then,  becomes  one  of  referral  agent 
only.  Without  knowing,  understand- 
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ing,  feeling,  and  accepting,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  otherwise. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  faith  in 
our  self-worth  and  in  our  capacities,  to 
that  extent  can  we  have  faith  and  respect 
for  the  worth  and  the  abilities  of  others. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  make  our 
pupils  aware  of  our  feelings  of  accept¬ 
ance,  can  each  pupil  begin  to  perceive 
himself  as  a  person  of  worth  and  dig¬ 
nity.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  indi¬ 
cate  our  confidence  in  him,  to  that 
extent  can  he  develop  increased  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  abilities.  If  we  can 
inspire  self-respect  through  acceptance, 
the  pupil  too  can  begin  to  feel,  to  un¬ 
derstand,  to  accept.  For  if  acceptance 
of  one’s  self  leads  to  insight  and  the 
understanding  of  one’s  own  behavior 
and  feeling,  it  must  eventually  influ¬ 
ence  attitudes  towards  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  world  at  large. 

Who  Are  These  Children  in 
Our  Classrooms? 

'There  are  no  answers,  no  neat  pre¬ 
scriptive  instructions  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  behavioral  differences  and  mani¬ 
fest  reactions.  Again  and  again  class¬ 
room  teachers  enrolled  in  courses  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling  ask,  “What 
shall  I  do?  Paul  wants  all  of  my  atten¬ 
tion  and  I  have  thirty-five  others  in 
class”;  "Martha  is  a  brilliant  child  but 
she  crys  whenever  her  marks  are  below 
90”;  "Bob  is  bossy  and  repeats  my  direc¬ 
tions  or  instructions  to  the  class  but  is 
in  deathly  fear  of  his  mother”;  “Gay’s 
mother  does  not  understand  that  Gay  is 
a  little  slow  and  is  forever  pushing  her 
and  expecting  great  things  from  her”; 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

'The  Guidance  Counselor  finds  these 
pupils  waiting  for  him  daily.  Can  he 
provide  a  solution  for  any  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  one  interview?  Can  he  instruct 


these  pupils  through  some  magic  incan¬ 
tation  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
form  to  some  expected  behavioral  pat¬ 
tern?  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Paul  who 
wants  all  the  attention  that  he  can  get 
from  his  teacher,  Paul  refuses  to  re¬ 
cognize  or  accept  the  fact  that  there 
are  thirty-five  other  children,  each  one 
of  whom  is  vying  in  his  own  way  for 
that  same  attention  from  one  teacher. 
What  do  we  really  know  about  Paul? 
We  observe  that  he  seems  to  behave  a 
little  better,  do  his  work  with  increased 
energy,  cooperate  more  willingly  after 
he  has  had  the  attention  from  the  teach¬ 
er.  Lacking  this  attention,  he  bangs, 
upsets  the  class,  refuses  to  cooperate. 
From  the  record  card  we  find  out 
whether  he  is  the  oldest,  the  youngest, 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  family. 
Why  infer  that  he  is  either  rejected  or 
accepted  by  his  parents  or  that  he  is 
in  daily  competition  for  their  affection. 
We  compare  him  with  the  others  ;n 
the  classroom  with  regard  to  achieve¬ 
ment  and  discover  the  nature  of  his 
progress.  We  try  to  fathom  whether 
it  is  only  the  teacher  who  can  satisfy 
his  need  for  attention  or  whether  an 
activity,  another  pupil  or  group  of 
pupils  may  serve  as  substitutes. 

In  order  to  understand  Paul,  we  try 
to  see  the  world  from  his  point  of  view. 
It’s  a  very  hard,  cruel  world.  There 
is  little  room  for  a  nine  year  old  when 
adults  are  busy.  Mother  may  have  a 
baby  to  take  care  of,  father  may  be 
tired.  And  then,  once  when  Paul  made 
a  noise  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher 
spoke  kindly  to  him  —  it  felt  good. 
Occasionally  she  smiled  at  him  during 
the  day.  It  was  very  clear  then.  If 
Paul  made  noise  the  teacher  would 
notice  him.  She  spoke  or  smiled;  she 
might  scold,  but  just  the  same  Paul  was 
singled  out. 
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Others  in  the  classroom  might  even 
envy  his  courage  to  behave  di£Eerently. 
At  any  rate,  the  more  noise  Paul  made, 
the  less  attention  the  teacher  paid  to 
the  others.  She  might  even  let  him 
draw  instead  of  do  speUing,  which  he 
simply  could  not  understand  because 
the  letters  became  all  mixed  up,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  was  too  busy  trying  to  see  if 
he  could  pinch  the  boy  in  front  of  him 
in  order  to  make  him  scream. 

The  teacher  knows  about  Paul  and 
she  now  understands  why  it  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  throw  things,  to  pinch 
his  classmates,  to  make  noise.  She  un¬ 
derstands  what  her  attention  means  to 
him.  With  understanding  must  come 
the  question  that  she  will  begin  to  ask 
herself.  How  would  I  feel  and  what 
would  I  do  if  I  were  Paul?  Curl  up 
and  want  to  die?  Just  sit  in  back  of 
the  room  imagining  what  it  would  be 
hke  to  have  another  mother  and  father 
apd  no  baby  brother?  Make  noise  hke 
Paul? 

Where  will  the  teacher’s  ruminations 
lead  to?  The  guidance  counselor’s 
office?  Some  assistance  from  the  spe¬ 
cialist?  But  in  the  long  run  Paul  is 


that  boy  in  the  third  row,  second  seat 
in  her  class.  He  craves  attention  from 
her.  She  knows  why  he  needs  that 
attention.  She  understands  what  it 
means  to  him;  she  feels  with  him;  she 
can  now  accept  him.  He  is  Paul,  that 
httle  boy  with  the  funny  ears  who  sits 
in  the  third  row,  second  seat  in  her 
class,  struggling  for  attention  in  order 
to  adjust  to  the  many  complexities  of 
his  world.  And  so  with  the  others: 
brilliant  Martha,  bossy  Bob,  slow,  plod¬ 
ding  Gay,  well-adjusted  Henry. 

Summary 

Perhaps  no  greater  reward  is  possible 
for  the  teacher  sincerely  interested  in 
her  pupils  than  to  feel  that  she  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  their 
growth  and  development.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  pause  and  to  examine 
again  how  she  can  best  become  a  co¬ 
operating  associate  in  a  school  guidance 
program. 

1.  Knowing  About  the  Individual 

2.  Understanding  the  Individual 

3.  Feeling  With  the  Individual 

4.  Accepting  the  Individual 
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Teacher  Selection, 

A  Guidance  Problem 

By  GARTH  SORENSON 


Assistant  Professor,  University 
Los  Angeles, 

N  1952  a  Teacher  Selection  and 
Counseling  Service  was  established 
at  UCLA  bj'  the  Dean  and  Faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  It 
was  staffed  by  guidance  workers  who 
immediately  began,  under  direction  of 
a  faculty  committee,  to  test  and  to  in¬ 
terview  those  students  who  were  work¬ 
ing  for  teaching  credentials.  This  arti¬ 
cle  is  in  the  nature  of  a  progress  report 
which  will  describe  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  thus  far  encountered  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  some  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  in  trying  to  deal  with  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  an  account  will 
be  of  interest  to  others  concerned  with 
teacher  selection. 

The  selector  of  teacher  candidates 
fares  a  perplexing  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  fact  that  it  is  still  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  in  advance  which  stu¬ 
dents  will  make  the  best  teachers.  On 
the  other,  is  the  plain  fact  that  there 
are  people  who  should  not  be  permitted 
in  the  classroom.  Obvious  examples  of 
these  are  the  mentally  ill  and  persons 
with  infectious  diseases.  Nor  would 
most  of  us  want  habitual  criminals 
teaching  our  children.  Instead  we 
desire  that  teachers  embody  the  ideals 
of  our  culture.  We  want  them  to  "set 
a  good  example”  for  our  children  with 
regard  to  intellectual  activities,  work 
habits,  attitudes,  etc.  We  want  them 
to  have  the  patience  to  work  with  chil- 
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of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
California 

dren  in  a  kindly  way.  In  short,  it  is 
probable  that  most  people  “know”  at 
least  in  a  general,  common  sense  way, 
the  characteristics  of  a  "good”  teacher. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  ap¬ 
ply  such  common  sense  considerations 
in  determining  which  of  two  practicing 
teachers  is  the  more  competent  to  say 
nothing  of  making  such  a  determina¬ 
tion  in  advance.  Furthermore,  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  concepts  used  by  most  peo¬ 
ple  to  describe  "good”  teacher  are  too 
vague  and  nebulous  to  be  used  in  sort¬ 
ing  candidates.  For  in  selection  one 
seldom  sees  either  paragons  or  psycho- 
tics.  Rather  one  sees  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  above  average  intelligence, 
who,  for  reasons  not  always  known 
even  to  themselves,  are  thinking  of  be¬ 
coming  teachers.  While  as  college  stu¬ 
dents  they  have  already  been  selected 
with  respect  to  academic  aptitude,  they 
varv'  greatly  in  academic  achievement, 
in  social  skills,  and  in  the  fears,  hostili¬ 
ties  and  behavior  patterns  which  relate 
to  personal  adjustment.  Thus  the  di¬ 
lemma  presents  itself:  is  teacher  selec¬ 
tion  a  job  wbicb  cannot  be  done,  but 
which  must  be  done  nonetheless? 

Basic  Assumption 

Among  the  original  objectives  of  tbe 
selection  program  as  stated  in  a  report 
to  the  Dean  in  1952  are  the  following: 

Among  Education  students  to  identi- 
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personality  factors  among  them,  and 
through  this  identification, 

1.  Eliminate  by  redirection  through 
our  own  counsehng  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  central  counseling  those 
who  appear  grossly  inadequate 
either  by  reason  of  health,  or 
abUity,  or  mental  and  emotional 
inbalance,  etc., 

2.  Bring  all  possible  forces  within 
this  department  to  bear  on  re¬ 
cruiting,  stimulating,  guiding 
those  of  high  competence  and 
shining  personality  into  the  most 
needed  and  suitable  fines  of 
teaching,  research,  graduate  study, 
etc. 

To  give  all  students  who  remain  with 
us  in  Education  intensive  orientation 
to  the  field,  the  varieties  of  jobs,  ac¬ 
tivities,  areas,  levels  within  it  and 
the  qualification  generally  or  specifi¬ 
cally  demanded  for  each,  as  well  as 
trends  in  teacher  employment,  etc. 
It  will  be  noted  that  such  terms  as 
"grossly  inadequate”  and  “high  compe¬ 
tence”  are  employed.  In  view  of  what 
has  already  been  said,  it  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  that  a  part  of  the  problem  is  to  find 
or  invent  standards  by  which  to  judge 
inadequacy  or  competence.  But  the 
development  of  a  rationale  must  be 
antecedent  to  any  fisting  of  criteria. 
The  principles  below  are  the  beginnings 
of  a  rationale  intended  to  serve  as  the 
framework  for  the  formulation  of  a 
body  of  criteria: 

1.  The  responsibilities  of  a  teacher 
selection  staff  fall  into  a  hierarchy.  The 
first  responsibility  is  to  the  children  of 
the  state  of  California.  Second  comes 
responsibility  to  the  teaching  profession. 
Third  is  the  responsibility  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning  of  which  the 
selection  staff  is  an  agent.  Finally, 


there  is  the  staff  responsibility  to  the 
individual  candidates. 

This  hierarchy  of  responsibility  is 
significant.  It  recognizes  the  principle 
of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  It  implies  that  admission  to 
the  teaching  profession  is  a  privilege,  a 
distinction  to  be  merited,  and  not  an 
inalienable  right.  It  derives  from  the 
position  that  the  way  to  cure  the  teach¬ 
er  shortage  in  the  long  run  is  to  make 
teaching  a  true  profession  with  appro¬ 
priate  standards,  that  status  and  finan¬ 
cial  remuneration  are  more  likely  to  be 
gained  and  superior  students  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  attracted  by  raising  standards 
than  by  lowering  them. 

Obviously  a  selection  staff  has  cer¬ 
tain  obligations  to  the  candidate.  How¬ 
ever  his  final  place  in  the  hierarchy 
must  be  stressed  because  even  some 
professional  people,  when  asked  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  suitability  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  candidate,  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  "Would  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  be  good  for  the  candi¬ 
date?  rather  than,  “Would  the  candi¬ 
date  be  good  for  the  pupils  and  the 
profession?” 

2.  A  person  must  himself  possess 
that  which  he  would  teach  someone 
else. 

In  spite  of  the  current  disagreements, 
sometimes  violent,  over  the  aims  of 
education,  there  are  certain  objectives 
which  are  accepted  by  virtually  all  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  who  have  given  the 
problem  serious  consideration.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  these  commonly  accepted  objec¬ 
tives  are  critical  thinking,  the  basic 
skills  of  communication,  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  our  assumption  that 
since  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
are  expected  to  teach  these  things,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  all  teachers  to  meet 
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some  minimal  standard,  provided  suit¬ 
able  criteria  can  be  supplied* 

3.  Since  the  teacher  spends  his  time 
working  with  groups  of  students,  par¬ 
ents,  and  colleagues,  it  is  important  that 
he  be  able  to  get  along  well  with  people. 
Do  people  like  him  or  does  he  antago- 
ni^e  them?  Does  he  attempt  to  domi¬ 
nate  others?  Is  he  an  active  participant 
in  a  group  situation  or  does  he  with¬ 
draw?  Can  he  stick  to  the  subject  at 
hand  or  does  he  lead  the  discussion  into 
unproductive  bypaths?  Is  he  able  to 
organize  his  thoughts  and  to  express 
them  clearly? 

Procedure 

One  function  of  the  Selection  and 
Counseling  Service  is  to  assemble  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  each  candi¬ 
date.  It  will  be  noted  that  because  of 
the  numbers  involved  (1000  to  1500 
new  candidates  a  year)  group  proce¬ 
dures  for  gathering  information  are 
used  wherever  possible.  Nevertheless 
in  complying  with  the  following  re¬ 
quired  steps,  each  candidate  is  indi¬ 
vidually  observed  by  at  least  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  counseling  staff. 

1.  The  candidate  completes  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  standardized  achievement  tests 
thus  providing  an  indication  of  his  level 
of  achievement  in  vocabulary,  speed 
and  level  of  reading  comprehension, 
spelling,  and  mechanics  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  expression,  insofar  as  they  can 
be  measured  by  objective  type  tests.  He 
takes  a  test  of  scholastic  aptitude  and 
also  demonstrates  his  ability  on  tests  of 
arithmetic  concepts  and  computation. 


He  completes  an  interest  inventory,  a 
personality  inventory,  and  one  or  more 
experimental  tests  or  inventories.  A 
check  is  made  of  the  adequacy  of  his 
speech. 

The  candidate  receives  a  written  re¬ 
port  of  his  performance  as  compared 
with  other  students  in  the  School  of 
Education.  Those  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  discuss  their  test  results  with  a 
counselor. 

2.  The  candidate  then  participates 
in  a  group  discussion  with  several  of 
his  peers,  being  observed  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Selection  Staff.  Stu¬ 
dents  whose  behavior  in  the  group  dis¬ 
cussions  raises  question  are  especially 
closely  observed  in  an  individual  inter¬ 
view. 

3.  Next,  the  candidate  is  interview¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
seling  Staff  who  observed  him  in  the 
group  discussion.  The  individual  in¬ 
terview  has  several  purposes.  The  in¬ 
terviewer  may  want  to  explore  further 
some  aspect  of  the  candidate’s  record. 
Or  he  may  want  to  check  an  impression 
gained  in  the  group  session.  Part  of 
the  time  is  usually  spent  in  answering 
questions  raised  by  the  candidate.  If 
the  candidate  appears  unduly  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  selection  process,  the  coun¬ 
selor  may  take  time  to  reduce  some  of 
the  acquired  tensions. 

Most  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  selection,  the  interviewer  sur¬ 
veys  the  accumulated  data  to  see  into 
which  of  the  three  categories  suggested 
in  the  original  statement  of  objectives 
—  superior,  adequate,  or  unfit  —  the 


•  In  view  of  the  studies  which  have  failed  to  demonstrate  a  relationship  between 
such  variables  as  academic  intelligence  and  achievement,  and  teaching  effectiveness  as 
measured  by  pupil  gains,  an  observation  may  be  in  order.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
teachers  represent  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  ability.  The  fact  that  teachers  whose  I.Q.s 
are  120  are  not  consistently  more  effective  than  those  whose  I.Q.s  are  110  should  not  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  they  would  be  no  more  effective  than  someone  with  an  I.Q.  of  70. 
In  other  words,  the  fact  that  a  linear  relationship  has  not  been  demonstrated  should  not 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  no  relationship  exists. 
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candidate  may  fall.  Those  students 
whose  overall  performance  is  most 
promising  are  given  special  attention. 
They  are  called  to  the  attention  of 
faculty  members  and  are  urged  to  apply 
for  available  positions  as  teaching  assist¬ 
ant  or  readers.  Students  with  sub¬ 
standard  language  or  speech  skills  are 
informed  of  their  deficiencies  and  are 
referred  to  the  appropriate  agency  for 
remedial  instruction.  The  cases  of 
students  concerning  whom  there  is  seri¬ 
ous  question  are  referred  to  a  faculty 
committee  for  close  study  and  recom¬ 
mendation  to  be  followed  by  final  action 
by  the  Dean. 

Lower  division  candidates  who  are 
still  exploring  the  field  may  often  be 
helf>ed  to  achieve  insights  into  their 
own  abilities  and  interests.  Occasion¬ 
ally  even  some  upper  division  students 
are  undecided  about  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  These  young  people  are  urged 
to  do  volunteer  work  at  one  of  several 
Youth  Centers.  In  this  way  they  may 
informally  test  their  own  inclinations 
or  powers  by  work  with  children  and 
adolescents.  A  report  of  their  perform¬ 
ance  is  added  to  their  records.  The 
enthusiastic  response  of  many  of  these 
students  has  led  the  interviewers  to 
conclude  that  even  so  brief  a  display  of 
interest  in  the  student  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  may  sometimes  determine  whether 
he  will  continue  towards  a  credential  or 
change  to  another  field. 

4.  Having  been  cleared  by  the  Selec¬ 
tion  Interviewer,  the  candidate  checks 
his  course  of  study  with  the  Credentials 
Advisor. 

5.  Routine  checks  are  made  of  the 
candidate’s  academic  record  and  of  his 
file  at  the  Student  Health  Service. 

The  Faculty  Committee  On 
Teacher  Selection 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 


to  describe  the  functioning  of  the  facul¬ 
ty'  committee.  However,  it  is  important 
to  know  that  the  committee  examines 
each  case  on  its  own  merits  and  always 
looks  for  possible  strengths  which  may 
compensate  for  observed  weakness.  A 
student  is  never  automatically  disquali¬ 
fied.  Appeal  is  possible;  and  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  of  additional  evidence,  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  changed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  two  members  of  the 
committee  are  physicians;  one  of  these 
is  a  psychiatrist. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
counselors  may  refer  cases  to  the  faculty 
committee.  Among  them  may  be  cited: 

1.  Health  factors.  All  candidates 
must  be  cleared  by  the  Student  Health 
Service  within  the  specifications  of  the 
State  Education  Code.  When  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised,  the  major  decision  to  be 
made  is  whether  the  candidate  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  direct  the  activities  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  play¬ 
ground  in  a  normal  manner  over  a 
period  of  years  and  without  hazard  to 
the  children. 

2.  Poor  communications  skills.  The 
interv'iewer  watches  in  both  the  group 
discussion  and  in  the  individual  inter¬ 
view  for  gross  speech  disorders.  Al¬ 
though  candidates  with  speech  or  read¬ 
ing  difficulties  are  urged  to  seek  reme¬ 
dial  help,  they  are  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  improvement  sufficient  to  meet 
the  minimal  standard  before  they  may 
continue  in  the  teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Poor  emotional  or  social  adjust¬ 
ment.  When  an  interviewer  has  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  the  emotional  or  social 
maladjustment  of  the  candidate,  he 
refers  the  candidate  to  the  Student 
Health  Seivice  for  an  interview  with 
the  psychiatrist.  With  the  referral  he 
forwards  a  summary  of  pertinent  test 
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and  records,  augmented  by  whatever 
information  can  be  gained  from  addi¬ 
tional  sources,  e.  g.,  instructors  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  candidate. 

4.  Overall  borderline  performance. 
When  a  candidate’s  academic  record  is 
barely  passing,  when  this  record  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  poor  performance  on  tests  of 
academic  aptitude  and  achievement  and 
by  poor  performance  in  the  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  where  no  compensating 
factors  for  these  weaknesses  can  be 
found,  his  case  may  be  referred  to  the 
faculty  committee  for  its  consideration. 

Research  Aspects  of  the  Program 

Recognizing  that  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  appraise  objectively  many  of  the 
traits  implied  in  assumptions  two  and 
three  listed  above,  those  responsible  for 
establishing  the  Teacher  Selection  pro¬ 
gram  provided  that  part  of  the  effort  of 
the  Selection  and  Counseling  staff  be 
devoted  to  research.  Because  of  time 
limitations  there  are  as  yet  no  findings 
to  report  but  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  general  area  of  investiga¬ 
tion  is  that  of  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships.  In  one  specific  project  under¬ 
way  staff  members  observe  candidates 
in  the  discussion  groups  referred  to 
above,  the  procedure  for  which  has 
been  structured  in  such  a  way,  it  is 
hoped,  to  reveal  significant  personality 
traits  of  the  participants.  Concurrent¬ 
ly  the  staff  is  trying  to  develop  a  record¬ 
ing  system  which  will  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  quantifiable  report  on 
the  behavior  of  each  candidate  observed 
in  these  groups.  As  a  part  of  this  effort, 
the  staff  is  also  engaged  in  an  informal 
self-training  program  to  sharpen  obser¬ 
vations  and  increase  the  reliability  of 
the  records.  Once  these  early  stages 
have  been  completed  it  is  planned  that 
studies  of  the  consistency  of  students’ 
behavior  from  one  group  to  another  and 
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over  a  period  of  time  will  follow.  Later 
it  is  hoped  to  ascertain  whether,  as  is 
expected,  the  occurance  of  certain  be¬ 
havior  patterns  in  the  group  discussions 
will  be  predictive  of  the  candidate’s  be¬ 
havior  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  meantime  a  wealth  of  psycho¬ 
metric  data  is  accumulating  as  a  part 
of  the  present  selection  program.  In 
addition  to  being  considered  in  the 
selection  process  as  part  of  each  candi¬ 
date’s  record,  these  data  are  assembled, 
coded  to  prevent  identification  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  made  available  to  interested 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students 
as  resource  material;  several  studies  in¬ 
cluding  one  factor  analysis  have  already 
been  completed. 

Summary 

In  brief,  the  teacher  selection  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  features: 

1 .  A  body  of  data  about  each  teacher 
candidate  is  assembled  early  in  the 
training  program.  To  provide  this  in¬ 
formation,  each  student  is  tested  exten¬ 
sively,  observed  in  group  discussion,  in¬ 
terviewed,  and  cleared  with  the  Student 
Health  Service.  Other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  exploited  in  individual 
cases. 

2.  Every  student  must  meet  specified 
standards  relating  to  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health,  and  communications  skills. 
A  student  who  is  substandard  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  faculty  committee  which  is 
provided  with  all  available  information 
concerning  him.  Unless  there  are  com¬ 
pensating  factors  the  student  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  the  program. 

3.  A  program  of  research  is  under¬ 
way  on  the  interpersonal  relations  of 
candidates  and  the  correlation  of  these 
relations  with  later  behavior  in  the 
classroom. 


"Sticks  and  Stones  May 

Break  My  Bones” 

A  Semantic  Approach  to  Counseling 

By  THOMAS  M.  REIMENSNYDER 
Guidance  Counselor,  Parkville  High  School 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland 

t  i  ^  TICKS  and  stones  will  break  my  forced  to  retract,  the  stigma  remained 
bones  but  names  will  never  hurt  to  pain  and  grow, 
me.”  Many  times  have  we  Our  parents  approached  the  problem 
heard  that  age-old  adage  quoted  to  us  by  using  a  “trick”  offense.  If  it  did 
to  soothe  our  feelings  injured  by  a  name  not  succeed,  then  force  was  used.  Only 
someone  had  called  us.  At  times  the  label  in  rare  occasions  was  the  true  solution 
may  have  been  profane,  vicious  or  false,  employed,  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  lan- 
with  intent  to  hurt,  or  it  may  have  been  guage  upon  behavior,  to  recognize  the 
true  with  no  intent  to  injure.  Again  import  of  its  consequences,  to  employ 
it  may  have  been  complimentary,  meant  understanding  study  of  the  multi-mean- 
to  please,  but  regardless  of  its  purpose,  ings  of  words,  to  realize  that  some  word 
its  value  was  determined  by  the  recep-  meanings  may  be  misinterpreted  and 
tion  we  gave  it  —  good  or  bad.  that  the  effect  of  word-meanings  is 

VV^e  were  directed  by  our  parents  to  determined  by  our  definition  and  inter¬ 
quote  this  saying  to  the  one  with  the  pretation.  Language  does  affect  our 
loose  tongue  the  next  time  we  were  behavior. 

called  a  name.  We  did  this  with  satis-  Many  school  counseling  situations 
factory  results  in  most  cases  as  the  have  received  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
offender  had  to  cope  with  a  seemingly  ment  as  was  used  by  our  parents.  Re- 
logical  answer  to  an  obvious  truth  —  ferrals  are  made  to  counselors.  Symp- 
sticks  and  stones  were  more  harmful  toms  seem  obvious,  diagnosis  is  resolved, 
to  the  physical  body  than  mere  words,  prognosis  is  determined,  but  no  therapy 
But  was  that  always  true;  did  words  affected.  Why?  Have  we  explored  all 
sink  deeper  than  skin  and  bones?  Yes,  possibilities?  Well,  not  always, 
many  times  they  penetrated  to  the 

quick.  We  would  rather  have  had  the  Shapeless  Had  a  Real  Problem 
sticks  and  stones;  wounds  would  heal  in  For  example,  let  us  consider  a  serious 
time,  but  tbe  words,  tbe  labels,  were  in-  case  of  truancy.  A  girl  reported  to  the 
delible  and  cancerous.  Sometimes  a  bus  stop  each  morning  but  returned 
fight  ensued  with  the  aggressor  giving  home  before  boarding  the  bus.  Sbe 
ground  and  then  a  forced  apologx'.  told  the  vice-principal  that  the  boys 
Feelings  were  relieved  and  pride  re-  threw  stones  at  her  and  chased  her 
stored,  but  if  the  offender  could  not  be  home.  The  boys  were  questioned  and 
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admitted  throwing  stones  at  a  billboard 
but  not  at  her.  Some  of  the  stones  may 
have  rickochetted  but  no  deliberate  ac¬ 
tion  was  intended.  When  truancy  con¬ 
tinued,  a  check  revealed  that  the  boys 
were  no  longer  throwing  stones,  but 
they  volunteered  some  information  that 
might  give  a  clue  to  the  girl's  behavior. 
They  said  that  she  was  “good-looking 
but  stuck-up.” 

She  was  referred  by  the  vice-princi¬ 
pal  to  the  counselor  who  went  to  work 
with  the  new  information.  The  coun¬ 
selor  found  that  the  boys  liked  the  girl 
and  that  she  liked  some  of  the  boys  but 
that  they  called  her  names. 

The  label  that  annoyed  her  most  was 
“shapeless."  She  was  an  attractive 
ninth  grade  girl.  The  boys  thought  so, 
too,  but  called  her  names  to  gain  atten¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  names  threatened 
her  vanity  and  pride.  The  hurt  was 
deep,  especially  to  a  girl  in  her  early 
adolescence.  During  counseling  the 
labels  were  examined,  defined  and  their 
many  uses  discussed.  The  girl  realized 
that  many  times  words  are  used  for 
effect  only,  not  always  meaningful 
uses.  The  word  “shapeless”  annoyed 
her.  The  boys  knew  that  and  there¬ 
fore  continued  to  use  it  —  even  when 
they  really  liked  her  —  because  she  re¬ 
sponded  to  her  definition  of  the  word 
meaning.  The  boys  finally  used  a  true 
and  meaningful  label  to  describe  the 
girl,  pleasing  her  very  much.  They 
called  her  "beautiful”.  Truancy 
stopped.  The  boys  threw  stones  at  the 
sign.  Pride  was  hurt  no  more,  and  the 
school  situation  returned  to  normal. 

The  Case  of  "Cutie”  —  or  Was 
It  "Cootie” 

A  very  petite  girl  was  sent  to  the 
nurse  by  her  teachers  because  of  fre¬ 
quent  emotional  upsets  which  were  cli¬ 


maxed  in  spells  of  crying.  After  a  few 
visits  to  the  Health  Suite,  the  nurse 
concluded  that  the  causes  for  these  dis¬ 
turbances  were  not  of  physical  origin. 
Therefore,  she  referred  the  girl  to  the 
Guidance  Department  for  study  and 
possible  counsehng.  The  nurse’s  pre¬ 
liminary  diagnosis  proved  correct;  the 
girl  revealed  to  the  counselor  that  the 
boys  and  girls  had  called  her  “cootie.” 
She  said  she  had  planned  to  be  truant 
to  escape  the  label  that  embarrassed  her 
so  much.  She  became  withdrawn, 
would  not  answer  in  class,  ate  her  lunch 
in  the  cafeteria  hidden  among  students 
other  than  her  friends,  arrived  late  in 
class,  and  would  not  talk  before  or  after 
class  to  teachers  nor  to  the  vice-princi¬ 
pal.  If  pressured  to  talk,  she  would 
always  cry. 

The  girl  had  high  average  intelli¬ 
gence  with  comparable  achievement,  a 
good  school  record,  excellent  home 
background  and  a  lovable  personality, 
but  she  did  attract  attention  because  of 
her  unusually  small  stature.  She  was 
never  unduly  conscious  of  this  before, 
but  now  it  was  unbearable.  She  want¬ 
ed  to  quit  school. 

The  offenders  were  called  one  by  one 
to  the  Guidance  Office  and  asked  if  they 
could  “shed  some  light”  on  why  this 
little  girl  no  longer  associated  with 
them.  Some  said  they  did  not  know, 
others  said  that  they  kidded  her  by 
calling  her  “cutie,”  but  not  one  admit¬ 
ted  calling  her  "cootie.”  (Maybe  so  but 
the  counselor  had  his  doubts.  At  least, 
it  was  a  good  “out.”)  That  offered  us 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem,  and  one 
that  worked.  At  the  next  meeting 
“cutie”  was  asked  if  she  was  sure  the 
boys  and  girls  called  her  "cootie”.  She 
smiled  and  admitted  she  may  have  been 
wrong.  Today  she  was  sure  they  called 
her  "cutie”  and  that  was  all  right.  The 
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name  callers  had  worked  fast  and  re¬ 
solved  the  situation  thus  preventing  an 
unpleasant  parental  involvement. 

The  Problems  of  a  "Brownie” 

Larry  was  a  handsome  boy  of  15, 
tall  and  well  proportioned.  He  was  an 
honor  student,  who  earned  a  superior 
score  on  a  Wechsler  BeUevue  Intelli¬ 
gence  Scale,  placed  at  the  college  fresh¬ 
men  level  on  an  achievement  battery, 
was  rated  an  honor  student  by  all  teach¬ 
ers,  was  a  star  athlete,  and  was  well 
hked  by  his  peers  until  he  reached  the 
ninth  grade.  Then  something  hap¬ 
pened.  He  became  truant,  misbehaved 
in  school,  refused  to  answer  in  class  or 
to  take  tests,  failed  examinations,  be¬ 
came  sullen  and  withdrawn,  and  was 
expelled  from  school.  He  was  required 
to  repeat  the  ninth  grade.  His  parents 
could  not  accept  this  change  in  behavior 
and  exerted  terriffic  pressure  on  the 
boy.  This  aggravated  the  situation  and 
added  a  new  problem  —  poor  home 
environment.  At  this  point,  the  school 
boundaries  were  relocated  and  be  was 
assigned  to  a  new  school.  The  coun¬ 
selor  at  the  new  school  was  fore-wamed 
about  the  boy  and  counsehng  started 
immediately.  Regardless  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  employed,  he  would  answer 
either  “Yes  sir”  or  “No  sir”  or  he  would 
not  answer  at  all.  He  would  sit  through 
the  interview  with  head  lowered  and 
wringing  his  hands.  Because  he  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  pre-schizoid  and 
pre-paranoid,  he  was  referred  to  county 
clinical  services  for  further  diagnosis 
and  therapy.  After  diagnostic  tests  and 
projective  techniques  were  employed, 
the  semantic  approach  to  psychotherapy 
was  used.  Larry  responded  slowly  but 
positively  to  this  new  attach  upon  his 
problem.  It  was  learned  that  the  boys 
in  his  class  had  labeled  him  a  "Brownie” 


(Short  for  army  term  —  brown-noser) 
because  of  his  superior  academic 
achievement.  To  maintain  his  status 
with  his  peer  group,  he  had  to  bow  to 
their  pressure  and  prove  himself  a  “fail¬ 
ure.”  He  was  sure  there  was  no  other 
way.  After  many  meetings  with  the 
boy  at  the  chnic  and  in  the  school  coun¬ 
selor’s  office,  and  case  conferences  with 
his  teachers,  higher  objectives  were  set 
for  all.  These  included  group  discus¬ 
sions  about  labels,  group  pressures  and 
their  effect  upon  individuals,  and  edu¬ 
cational  objectives  for  mental  growth 
and  development.  The  boy  received 
private  tutoring  while  the  classes  re¬ 
ceived  group  counseling  and  after  two 
months,  they  were  re-united  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions. 

The  pressure  at  home  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  somewhat  by  counseling  the  par¬ 
ents  at  regular  intervals.  They  could 
not  understand  the  actions  of  their  son 
and  threatened  to  render  the  case  a 
hoi>eless  task  but  finally  agreed  to  do 
anything  asked  of  them.  The  first  in¬ 
sight  that  Larry  exhibited  in  solution  to 
his  problem  was  his  interest  in  another 
boy  who  had  a  similar  perplexity.  Case 
conferences  with  all  his  teachers  are 
held  regularly  where  reports  from  the 
clinic  are  discussed  and  suggestions  fol¬ 
lowed.  Larry  has  improved  but  the 
original  damage  has  left  its  mark.  Al¬ 
though  complete  cure  is  not  at  hand 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
encouragement  toward  that  end.  The 
semantic  approach  to  counseling  has 
proved  itself  in  this  precarious  situation. 

The  Mortimer  Snerd  Class 

Sometimes  labels  have  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects  upon  groups  and  may  create  seri¬ 
ous  problems.  A  senior  high  school 
teacher  reported  failing  grades  at  mid¬ 
term  for  50%  of  the  students  in  two 
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academic  sections  of  college-bound  watched  the  progress  of  his  prize  pupils 
pupils  and  sent  deficiency  slips  home  returning  to  normal  sans  labels.  He 
to  their  parents.  The  principal  was  was  the  principal, 
shocked  by  this  high  rate  of  academic 

mortahty  among  the  best  students  in  the  Homogenious  Grouping  and  Parents 
school  and  had  a  conference  with  the  The  students  in  one  school  are 
teacher  before  school  the  next  morning,  grouped  in  accordance  with  their 
The  instructor  produced  his  grade  book  achievement  levels.  Sections  are  la- 
and  revealed  its  tragic  content:  class  belled  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  do 
recitations  -  0,  failures  on  five  tests,  not  run  in  the  usual  order  so  that  stu- 
notebooks  incomplete  and  failure  to  do  dents  will  be  unable  to  detect  their 
homework.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  coun-  ability  levels. 

selor  to  have  a  conference  at  mid-term  One  of  the  best  students  was  referred 
with  each  student  receiving  a  deficiency  to  the  counselor  for  observation  because 
slip  and  report  findings  to  the  principal,  she  seemed  to  be  very  nervous  and  ex- 
This  time  there  was  a  special  job  to  do  pressed  a  fear  that  she  might  fail.  The 

—  that  of  finding  some  common  ele-  girl  was  achieving  above  her  high  men- 

ment  to  explain  the  mass  failures.  tal  ability.  Thus  the  job  was  to  dis- 

After  the  first  few  conferences,  the  cover  the  pressure  which  was  driving 
pattern  began  to  form  and  the  counselor  the  girl  to  frustration.  During  a  parent 
asked  each  successive  student  as  he  conference,  the  girl’s  mother  stated  that 
seated  himself  in  the  Guidance  Office  she  was  disappointed  in  her  daughter 

—  “Are  you  a  ‘Mortimer  Snerd  Scholar’  because  she  was  not  placed  in  Section 
and  confined  in  the  supply  room  in  A  (supposedly  the  top  section)  but  in- 
208?’’  The  answer  was  always  an  as-  stead  in  Section  K.  It  so  happened  that 
tonished  "Yes  —  How  did  you  know?”  Section  K  was  the  highest  one  that  par- 
The  counselor  reported  to  the  principal  ticular  year.  This  presented  a  situation 
that  the  standards  in  these  sections  were  that  had  to  be  handled  with  tact  to  con- 
high.  In  fact,  perfection  was  the  only  vince  an  ambitious  mother  that  her 
acceptable  standard.  Anyone  who  daughter  was  achieving  above  her  abili- 
answered  any  question  incorrectly  join-  ty  level  but  meanwhile  not  revealing  the 
ed  the  sub-class  with  Mortimer  Snerd  fact  that  she  was  in  the  top  section, 
and  his  friends.  Some  of  the  best  stu-  The  mother  was  assured  that  pressure 
dents  who  were  rudely  jolted  into  this  must  be  released  from  her  daughter  to 
labeled  group  were  so  shaken  emotion-  have  her  continue  to  achieve  at  a  high 
ally  that  good  study  habits  were  des-  level.  '  The  parent  heeded  this  advice 
troved  with  consequent  lack  of  prepara-  and  was  rewarded  by  top  honors  won 
tion  and  resulting  poor  grades.  Some  by  her  daughter. 

resigned  to  an  attitude  of  "What’s  the 

use?  You  just  can’t  win.”  Group  Labels 

The  principal  expelled  “Mortimer  New  schools  have  many  problems. 
Snerd”  and  broke  up  the  “inter-school.”  One  school  had  its  share.  Let  us  con- 
The  teacher  had  a  new  pupil  in  class  sider  one  which  involved  the  formation 
now.  He  never  recited  nor  received  a  of  groups  with  the  labels  of  “Drape  and 
grade,  but  he  received  a  great  deal  of  Drapette";  "Squares  and  Regulars." 
attention  for  the  next  month  as  he  These  groups  were  recognized  by  their 
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dress  —  Drapes  by  black  suede  shoes, 
peg  trousers  or  tight  fitting  levies,  and 
black  jackets  with  four  aces  on  left 
breast  pKKket;  Drapettes  by  tight  fitting 
skirts,  black  jackets,  and  one  ear  bare 
with  long  pendant  earring;  “Squares” 
and  “Regulars”  by  white  buck  shoes  and 
sun  tan  army  trousers.  W'hen  friction 
mounted  to  the  danger  point,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  called  a  faculty  meeting  to  make 
plans  for  an  attack  upon  the  problem. 
Since  clothes  were  recognition  jx)ints  of 
group  membership,  it  was  felt  that  a 
change  of  attire  might  help  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  the  symbol  could  be  re¬ 
moved,  it  was  thought  that  the  label 
also  might  be  ehminated. 

Several  departments  of  the  school  co¬ 
ordinated  their  efforts.  Social  Studies 
groups  initiated  group  discussion  about 
the  evolution  of  clothing;  the  Home 
Economics  Department  sponsored  a 


fashion  show  under  the  guidance  of  the 
clothing  classes;  the  Dancing  Club  de¬ 
monstrated  the  evolution  of  dances  with 
the  correct  dress  for  each  occasion;  the 
student  council  sponsored  a  series  of 
dances  which  would  contain,  a  square 
dance,  a  record  hop,  and  an  orchestra 
dance.  Acceptable  dress  for  each  was 
prescribed. 

The  counselors  met  with  the  leaders 
of  each  group  and  then  brought  them 
together  to  discuss  ways  to  strengthen 
school  spirits.  The  leaders  planned  to 
back  all  school  functions,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  the  program  which  was  already 
in  motion.  Some  clashes  occurrred  but 
in  due  time  the  "drape”  and  the 
“square”  died  a  natural  death.  Denims 
and  sun  tans  are  permitted  at  square 
dances  and  record  hops,  but  the  girls 
and  boys  enjoy  "dressing  up”  for  their 
semi-formal  orchestra  dances. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Tulane  Studies  in  Philosophy.  Vol. 
III.  A  Symposium  on  Kant.  Editor: 
James  K.  Feibicman;  Tulane  University; 
New  Orleans.  1954.  165  pp.  $2.00. 

A  very  valuable,  carefully  prepared  study 
by  seven  scholars  should  be  brought  to  atten¬ 
tion  of  college  students,  who  will  find  it 
easier  to  study  Kant  intelligently  thereafter. 

Subjects  treated:  The  Kantian  Solution  to 
the  Problem  of  Man  Within  Nature  (Bal¬ 
lard).  Two  Logics  of  Modality  (Barber). 
Kant  and  Metaphysics  (Feibleman).  Kant, 
Cassirer,  and  the  Concept  of  Space  (Ham¬ 
burg).  The  Rigidity  of  Kant’s  Categories 
(Lee).  Notes  on  the  Judgment  of  Taste 
(Roberts).  The  Metaphysics  of  the  Seven 
Formulations  of  the  Moral  Argument  (Wit- 
temore). — Louise  Antz,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University 


The  Dynamics  of  School-Community 
Belationships.  By  Roald  F.  Campbell 
and  John  A.  Ramscyer.  N.  Y.  Allyn  and 
Bacon.  1955.  $3.95. 

This  book  indicates  how  effective  school- 
community  relationships  may  be  established, 
nurtured,  and  cemented.  It  also  gives  some 
very  vital  information  about  the  fundamental 
causes  of  school-community  conflicts.  'The 
authors  base  their  work  on  the  assumption 
that  participation  in  school<ommunity  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  obligation  of  all  citizens.  The 
volume  should  be  immense  help  to  teachers, 
school  administrators,  PTA  workers,  school 
board  members,  parents,  and  all  groups  and 
individuals  in  the  community. — William 
P.  Sears 
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